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TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


hp victory of last Wednesday is a subject of legi- 
timate pride to every Euglishman who deserves the 
name. English troops have often contended against much 
greater odds than the odds of two toone which Sir Garner 
‘Wotse.ey faced on that morning. Still oftener they have 
met and beaten foes whose individual fighting value and 
the skill of whose generals far exceeded any soldiership or 
generalship which was shown by Arabi and Arasi’s fol- 
lowers. An advance under cover of the night; twenty 
minutes’ burst in the open under fire; and then a com- 
lete victory—that is the history of the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir reduced to its simplest terms. But such a history, 


. though it told the truth and nothing but the truth, would 


be very far from telling the whole truth. The encounters 
which had already taken place had sufficiently shown that 
in the open and at close quarters the Egyptians had no 
chance with English soldiers or with their Indian comrades. 
But the fight which at four o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing was still in the future was not a fight in the open. The 
defensive power of the breechloader, even behind hastily 
extemporized shelter trenches, is so great that since Plevna 
some pessimists have held it impossible for the bravest 
troops to take entrenchments in front. The defences of 
Tel-el-Kebir had been exaggerated ; but a parapet as high 
as the top of a guardsman’s bearskin, faced with a ditch 
four feet deep and wide, constitutes a defence behind 


‘which resolute men may do something more than merely 


sell their lives dearly when they are armed with Remington 
rifles and backed by Krupp guns. Despite the unwilling- 
ness which the Egyptians had shown to come to close 
quarters, they had borne fire at a distance even when un- 
protected by entrenchments in a sufficiently manful fashion, 
and no man who started for the final rush on Wednesday 
could be certain that they would not show much greater 
steadiness in the far more advantageous position which 
they then occupied. 

Had there been any defect in the arrangements for the 
attack, or any slackness or blunder in carrying them out, 
the superiority of the Egyptian numbers and the com- 
pleteness of their equipment might, even as it was, have 
inflicted great loss on the English army. But it is doubt- 
ful whether any night attack—as this was in effect—has 
ever been better planned or better carried out. The ad- 
yantages of darkness are sufficiently obvious, but its dis- 
advantages are sufficiently obvious also. There is nothing 
more difficult than for large bodies of men, arranged in 
the complicated order necessary for modern military move- 
ments, to keep touch with one another, to observe dis- 
tances, and to maintain time during the night hours. But 
the precision of the movements which Sir Garner 
Wotsgxey’s subordinates directed on Tuesday night was 
only equalled by the exactitude of the plan which Sir 
Garnet himself had traced out. Perhaps, however, this is 
hardly correct, for both were equalled, if not excelled, by 
the admirable vigour of the actual assault at the last 
moment. It used to be a reproach to the English private 
that, with hardly surpassable powers of endurance, he 
lacked élan and dash. The rush which carried Tel-el- 
Kebir, in face of seventy guns and twenty thousand rifles, 
ought to be a sufficient confutation of this if any were 


- needed. Unfortunately, as must happen in all such cases, 


the vigour of the movement was only purchased at a re- 
latively heavy cost of regimental officers. The total list 


of killed and wounded is not great, though, for some fifteen 
or twenty minutes’ actual fighting, it is enough; but the 
loss of officers is quite out of proportion to it. That, 
however, is nothing new in English battles. The secret 
of the extraordinary successes of the English army, com- 
pared with its small numbers and the limited amount 
of national care bestowed on it, always has lain in 
the unfailing heroism of its officers, and Tel-el-Kebir makes 
no exception, one way or the other, to the rule. That the 
soldier shall respect his officers, and that the officers shall 
merit that respect, is the secret of military success all the 
world over; that the soldier despised his officers and that 
his officers merited his contempt was the secret a dozen 
years ago of the most astonishing military collapse of 
modern times. 

The shortness of the wpreten stand, while it perhaps 
increased Sir Garner WOLSELEY's gains in the matter 
of stores and material, somewhat impaired the complete- 
ness of his victory ina military sense. Had the Egyptian 
infantry shown somewhat more fight, their retreat would 
in all probability have been completely cut off and the possi- 
bility of future mischief more immediately prevented. But 
as it was, there was no reason, thanks to the admirable 
vigour of the troops, to complain of the results. The 
capture of Zagazig in one direction, with the occupation of 
Belbeis in the other, within a few hours of a sharp fight fol- 
lowing a night march, is a proof both of stamina and spirit 
in the army superior to that given by the capture of Tel-el- 
Kebir itself. That Arai, true to his Abyssinian antecedents, 
would decline to look his enemy in the face was to be 
expected, and Sir Garnet WOLSELEY was likely of all men to 
be aware of the paramount necessity of anticipating or 
preventing by speedy pursuit the possible designs of this 
worthless adventurer on Cairo. General Drury Lows, it 
seems, reached Cairo insome thirty-six hours after the taking 
of Tel-el-Kebir ; and the surrender of Arasr completed 
this rapid success. Sir Herbert Macpaerson’s capture 
of Zagazig not merely put the English troops in possession 
of an important railway centre and of abundant stores, 
but furnished what was more precious than anything else— 
five locomotives. So complete appears to have been the 
panic of the enemy that no attempt was made to destroy 
the line, and from Zagazig every part of the Delta is 
directly accessible. By this time it is probable that Kafr 
Dowar, the other great stronghold of the enemy, is in 
English hands ; while the capitulation of Aboukir, Rosetta, 
and the rest, can only be a matter of a few days. ‘This 
was to be expected, for if a stand could not be made at 
Tel-el-Kebir, where the rebel General had had for two 
months every opportunity of strengthening his position 
and concentrating his forces, it could be made nowhere. 
Nor was it at any time necessary to take much ac- 
count of the alleged danger of a guerilla warfare. 
Those who spoke of such a thing appear to be equally 
ignorant of the country and the people. The requisites 
for guerilla warfare are, in the first place, a consider- 
able stretch of wild country full of cover, and, in the 
second, the existence of a hardy peasantry accustomed to 
the use of arms, and individually formidable, if somewhat 
undisciplined in fight. Not one of these is present in 
Egypt. The sole reason for Arasi’s resistance hitherto 
has been the existence of a regular army abundantly fur- 
nished with the equipments of war. There are no woods 
in Egypt, no mountains, no deep and wide morasses with 


occasional islets of solid ground. If the Delta could be 
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flooded it would destroy much property, but hardly in the 
least facilitate defence. As for Upper Egypt, the valley 
is so narrow that it could be thoroughly swept by a very 
small force. The utmost that could have been done by 
the determined patriots, of whom much has been heard 
but little seen, would have been to flit into the desert and 
make occasional razzias thence. 

The Grxerat by whom this great success has been 
“attained has deserved excellently well of his country, 
and those who have criticized his proceedings impartially 
and freely hitherto can pronounce this judgment with a 
certainty that some weight attaches to their sentence. It 
is possible that the rebellion might have been crushed 
sooner, and that some risks have been needlessly run. 
But by his attack on Tel-el-Kebir, as formerly by his 
arrangements for the occupation of the Canal, Sir Garner 
Wotsetey has proved himself to be a master of the rarest 
and most valuable of military faculties—the faculty of 
conceiving and directing combined operations on a large 
scale. There is always a slight danger attending the 
possession of this faculty. Like the whist-player who 
lays out his game aft.» looking at his hand, and who 
refuses to me“ify a brilliant combination merely because 
the cards fall adversely, or to hurry his blow because they 
fall with unexpected good luck, the born strategist occa- 
sionally runs a risk which a more hand-to-mouth general 
avoids, or defers a victory which another would more 
promptly attain. Dut qualities must always be taken with 
defects, and on this occasion Sir Garnet WOLSELEY’s 
qualities have displayed themselves most brilliantly. The 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir will not rank among the historic 
examples of hard and prolonged fighting; but it will 
rank among the most brilliant examples on record (allow- 
ing for scale and circumstances) of skilful combination on 
the part of the general, intelligent execution on the part 
of the officers, and victorious dash on the part of the men. 


THE FUTURE OF EGYPT, 


T the Cabinet Councils which have been held since 
the victory of Tel-el-Kebir, Her Masgsty’s Ministers 

must have found matter not only for self-congratulation, 
but for grave thought. They are, indeed, remarkably for- 
tunate in a certain sense. They have secured the popu- 
larity that waits on all Ministries which wage a successful 
war, without the counterbalancing disadvantage of danger 
from the criticism of their political opponents. Unlike 
their predecessors, they know themselves to be secure alike 
in victory and defeat from the unpatriotic harassing of 
artisan cavils. There is no Tory, there is no moderate 
iberal, who is not thoroughly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of putting down military anarchy in Egypt, 
and the sole opponents the Government has on this 
point consist of an insignificant fraction of its own most 
fanatical supporters. No Government, therefore, has ever 
had to meet a difficult question of foreign policy with 
hands less tied by domestic difficulty. But at the 
same time few Governments have had to deal with a 
more thorny question. There is in the first place the 
difficulty of the Turkish negotiations; there is in the 
second the difficulty of the arrangement of a stable 
Government in Egypt ; there is in the third the reckoning 
which Mr. Giapstone has not altogether prudently in- 
vited with the other European Powers. Of these the first 
is the most imminent. The Convention, which never is 
but always to be signed, is announced once more as being 
on the point of signature, but the reason for its conclusion 
is already past; though at the same time the dangers 
arising from it are greatly modified by the victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir. It was, undoubtedly, in the first place seemly 
that the task of pacifying Egypt should be offered to the 
Power of which, though in a loose and ill-defined way, 
Egypt is a dependency. It was perhaps advisable 
that when England stepped in to do the police work 
which Turkey, Europe, and France had alike refused, the 
friendly co-operation of the Sutran should be asked. But 
the strange delays which the Porte has interposed, and 
the dubious, or rather not dubious, fact of its previous 
attitude towards Anant, have made its participation in the 
expedition daily less desirable. At the present moment it 
is impossible to see for what purpose Turkish troops are 
wanted in Egypt at all. They can, indeed, now do little 
harm, however ill disposed they may be; but they can do 
no good, even though their disposition were of the best, 


for there is nothing for them to do. All politicians cannot 
boast the strong-minded immorality which permits Mr. 
Baxrer to suggest fining the Sutran of his tribute because 
his conduct has not met with Mr. Baxrer’s approval. But 
few politicians are likely to think that the vacillations and 
intrigues of which the Porte has been guilty entitle it to 
increased consideration in the settlement of the Egyptian 
question. 


As far as that settlement concerns internal administra- 
tion, there are certain broad lines upon which it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that any wisely planned reform must be 
constructed. The expe.iument of an imperfect kind of 
Parliament, already tried, was not very encouraging; and 
the Notables appeared to be equally powerful in crip- 
pling legitimate authority and powerless in preventing 
military usurpation. Egypt, like other countries, must 
pay her debts, but the exorbitant claims which have 
been already put forward for compensation for losses. 
suffered during the late troubles will have to be treated 
somewhat cavalierly. The invidious and unjust exemp- 
tion of foreigners from taxation should be removed; but, 
so far from meeting the clamour for expelling these 
foreigners from Government appointments, their number 
will probably have to be increased. There are few things 
more noteworthy in the late outbreak than the apparent 
inability of all the higher Egyptian officials to oppose the 
slightest resistance to the military party. COedat armis 
toga may be a prudent motto; but it is not one which 
qualifies those who adopt it for high office. Nor is the 
instantaneous desertion of Arai by all his partisans an 
evidence of fitness for self-government in the nation. The 
most important alteration, however, as has been foreseen for 
along time, will be the suppression, or at least the entire 
reconstruction, of the Egyptian army. It has never been 
obvious what the legitimate use of that army was. Situ- 
ated between other dependencies of the Porte, and defended 
by broad deserts as well, Egypt needs no army for pur- 
poses of defence. As an engine of offence, the army has 
merely inflicted unjust sufferings on the Abyssinians and 
the negroes of the Soudan, and has proved itself a most 
dangerous instrument of civil disorder. A gendarmerie 
comprised mainly of Europeans, and officered by them, 
with a properly organized native police similarly con- 
trolled, is all that Egypt can require; and her heavy 
burdens can easily be lightened by the cutting down 
of the preposterous war budget, which has done the 
KHEDIVE no good except to supply, arm, and support 
rebels against his authority. Into minor details it 
would be premature to enter, but Ministers are probably 
aware of the necessity of being prepared with a com- 
plete scheme of organizing the country which will bear 
criticism. It is to be hoped that Sir Garner Wo.sELEy 
will not be entrusted with the alien work of giving Egypt 
a Constitution. It is not his business, and it is the busi- 
ness of others; while it cannot be said that his Zululand 
settlement or his political declarations to the Boers con- 
stitute aclaim. He has shown himself a fortunate and 
skilfal general ; but not every winner of a battle in Egypt 
has the civil as well as the military genius of Naro.zon. 

There remains the question of the relations to be estab- 
lished in this settlement, and after it, between Egypt and 
the European Powers other than England. But for certain 
language of Mr. Giapstone’s, it might seem that the inte- 
rest of those Powers in Egypt was not difficult to define. 
They have a right to demand that free passage through 
the Canal shall be secured to their ships, and that proper 
measures shall be taken for protecting such of their subjects 
as inhabit Egypt for legitimate purposes of pleasure or trade. 
Beyond this it is not easy to see what rights they have. 
One of them, indeed, might have been thought to possess 
more. But the vote of the French Chamber which un- 
seated the late Ministry has deprived France of any claim 
to a renewed Control. Nations cannot expect to retain 
rights which they are unwilling to fight for, and any voice 
that France may henceforth have in the affairs of Egypt 
will be accorded her as of grace, and not as of right. A 
modification of the relations between Turkey and Egypt, if 
effected without the consent of the former, might indeed re- 
quire the sanction of the European concert ; but no change, 
internal or external, in which the and the Suntan 
acquiesce, nor any which does not affect the Suxran’s 
claims, comes of right within the purview of that unsatis- 
factory combination. The future of the relations of Eng- 
land herself with Egypt forms asubject too extensive to be 
here discussed. It may only be said that, while annexation 
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of any kind finds few advocates here, neither the estab- 
lishment of a new condominium, with all Europe, instead 
of France and England, for partners, nor the adop- 
tion of a@ mere policy of scuttling on the Afghan 
model, will satisfy the majority of reasonable Enylish- 
men. There is no desire to make a profit out of this 
campaign, or to emulate the Tunisian proceedings of 
France. But, possibly from an insular lack of that love of 
fighting for an ideal which is characteristic of Continental 
nations (as the names of the same Tunis, of Alsace- 
Lorraine, of Bosnia, of Kars, and other places at once 
suggest), the desirableness of officiating gratuitously as 
the policeman of Europe does not strike an Englishman 
very forcibly. We are not on a filibustering expedition in 
Egypt; but neither are we on a crusade there. The war 
in which we have engaged, to be satisfactory to the English 


people, must so end that Egypt, India, and England take © 


no harm by it, but rather good. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


HE American autumnal elections for State officers and 
members of Congress always furnish a certain amount 
of political excitement. In the present year the vacancies 
are numerous, and some of the contests will be to a certain 
extent important. The struggles of parties and of candi- 
dates are the more attractive because they are regarded 
by the bulk of the community with equanimity, though 
not with indifference. The country will continue to 
enjoy unequalled prosperity under any rulers who may 
be selected; and there is consequently but little of the 
anxiety and uneasiness which attend a general election in 
England. The party game in the United States, though it 
is played for smaller stakes, furnishes opportunities for the 
exhibition of skill, while it depends to a certain extent on 
chance or fortune. The issue between Free-trade and 
Protection will not be practically raised during any period 
which can be affected by the pending elections. There is 
no danger of any attack on the national institutions; and 
the United States have the rare felicity of exemption 
from foreign complications. Half the candidates for 
various offices will pledge themselves to a cheap hostility 
to England, on the distinct understanding that in can- 
vassing for Irish votes they incur no liability on their own 
behalf or for the Federal Government. Promissory notes 
which need not be paid at maturity form an enviably in- 
expensive kind of bribe. Irish voters must long since 
have discovered that the pledges which they require are 
not to be redeemed. The Irish hypocrisy is perhaps 
recommended by the absence of other modes of ap- 
pealing to the passions of the vulgar. Levelling agitators 
find so little encouragement at home that they have 
leisure to diffuse their predatory doctrines among the 
rabble in England and Ireland. Judicious and patriotic 
Americans, if they take any part in elections, probably care 
more for the respectability of the candidates whom they 
support than for opinions which may be almost indistin- 
guishable from those of the opposite party. The mass of 
the population is influenced by the same kind of feelings 
which have during the present week been indulged at 
Doncaster. 
Already the local elections are watched as indications 
of the chances of the Presidential contest which is now 
only two years distant. In 1876 and in 1880 the two 
great parties found that they were almost equally matched, 
though the twenty years’ supremacy of the Republicans 
has not yet been disturbed. On the earlier occasion the 
Democrats were only deprived of the victory by fraud. 
Mr. Garrietp defeated General Hancock more fairly, but 
not by an overwhelming majority. If the result of either 
contest, or of both, had been different, the course of 
American policy would not have been altered. Mr. 
TitpEN would have acted like Mr. Haves, and General 
Hancock would have reigned as creditably as Mr. GarrizLp 
or Mr. AntHur. The principal difference would have been 
in the persons of foreign Ministers, and Consuls, and Col- 
lectors of Customs. The nominees of the rival parties will 
not be selected until the eve of the Presidential election. 
Before that time the various sections of the Republican 
party will probably find it expedient to compose the dif- 
erences which are now regarded with hopeful complacency 
by their adversaries. Two of the Republican leaders are 
for the moment to a certain extent discredited; Mr. Biarnz 
by his turbulent foreign policy, and Mr. Conx.ine by his 


quarrel with Mr. Garrretp, and his subsequent political 
manceuvres. Either or both of the competitors may per- 
haps recover popularity within two years; and, in any 
event, the merits of party nominees have little to do with 
the result of a Presidential election. During the present 
autumn political managers will devote themselves to the 
experimental study of the comparative efficiency of dif- 
ferent professions of political faith. If the Democrats 
overdo their declarations of attachment to Irish rebels, 
the Republicans will not fail to profit by a judicious dis- 
play of moderation. 

On the question of Civil Service Reform, professional 
politicians of both parties are of one mind. Some Repub- 
licans have lately complained of the proceedings of a 
certain Mr. Hurtsvur, who seems to be the principal or most 
confidential agent of their party. He has, in conformity 
with custom, issued circulars toall persons in the employment 
of the United States, demanding a certain percentage of their 
salaries for the purposes of elections. Civil servants who have 
failed to submit to the charge have been politely warned 
that their conduct has caused much surprise to the party 
managers. As there is no sign of 1 general resistance, it 
may be inferred that no change is likely to bemade in the 
established system of patronage. A tax upon salaries is 
virtually an application of public fands for the benefit of 
the dominant party. It would be unjust to accuse those 
who levy the impost of malversation, as all political 
parties concur in maintaining a system which was first 
established by the Democrats. It is much better that a 
Government resting on universal suffrage should be ad- 
ministered by methods which at first sight seem to border 
on corruption, than that it should represent, as in some 
European countries, political passion and subversive 
cupidity. The Birmingham caucuses may perhaps here- 
after, with great public advantage, fall under the control 
of professional politicians who will consult their own 
pecuniary interests. A skilful and slightly corrupt election 
manager is a less noxious member of the community than 
a blatant demagogue. Ambition is a more dangerous 
motive than avarice, and it is equally selfish, 

Some of the contests which are now in progress derive 
an interest from the notoriety of the candidates, or from 
the charges which are brought against them by their 
opponents. Mr. Coryett, Republican Governor of New 
York, is a candidate for re-election, with the support of 
the majority of the party; but his prospects are en- 
dangered by a local schism. A short time since Mr. 
Cornett was closely allied with the so-called Stalwart 
section of the Republican party, of which Mr. Conxuine is 
the recognized leader. The fend between Mr. Conk1ina 
and the friends of the late President GarrigLD appears 
still to be unappeased, and perhaps Mr. CorneLL may 
have had some political difference with his formidable 
supporter; but, as usually happens in American election 
squabbles, personal questions excite more interest than 
mere party issues. Mr. Jay Goutp, who is admired and 
denounced as one of the greatest capitalists in the United 
States, has, as it seems, a large interest in the elevated 
railroads which traverse the city of New York. A 
Bill promoted or favoured by the owners of the rail- 
roads was returned to the Governor by the State Legis- 
lature, and Mr. Jay Govutp retained Mr. Conxkine as 
counsel to procure the approval of the Bill by the 
Governor. According to the story, as told by his 
enemies, Mr. Conkiina urged the Prestpent to pass 
the Bill as a personal favour to himself; and on the 
Governor’s refusal he at once declared his intention of 
opposing his re-election. To counteract the prejudice 
which might have been raised against the disappointed 
advocate, Mr. Conxirina and his friends have since accused 
Mr. Cornett of certain questionable transactions, in which 
also Mr. Jay Govtp is said to have been concerned. The 
Governor, instead of denying the charge, confesses and 
avoids; and it is impossible for a stranger to judge how 
far his defence is sufficient. Popular opinion in New 
York apparently takes judicial notice that intercourse with 
Mr. Jay GouLp is in itself suspicious. It is possible that 
his crime consists in being inordinately rich; but envy 
sometimes takes the form of patriotic delicacy. The con- 
sequence of the quarrel may probably be the election of a 
Democratic Governor. 

In Massachusetts General Butter, who has for some 
time been unwillingly excluded from public life, reappears 
as candidate for the place of Governor at the head of a 
miscellaneous body of politicians. He has apparently 
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once more cemented his alliance with the Democratic 
party, to which he belonged during several years before he 
the Republicans in the House of Representatives. He 
has also procured a nomination from the Greenback party, 
which still pursues the hopeless and obsolete policy of 
defrauding the national creditor. It is unnecessary to 
add that General Bur.er entertains enthusiastic sympathy 
for Irish rebels, having indeed little reason for good will 
to any party in England. As General Butter has never 
formally dissolved his connexion with the Republican 
party, he may perhaps receive the support of a certain 
number of malcontents, but for many years past the State 
of Massachusetts has been controlled by the regular or 
orthodox Republicans. During a former contest General 
Borver injured bis own cause by inviting the assistance 
of a notorious demagogue and socialist, Kearney of 
San Francisco. The typical State of New England had 
little inclination to favour anarchical revolution; but 
the number of Irish immigrants is constantly increasing. 
General Borter, with all his faults, possesses remarkable 
energy and ability, and there is always a possibility that 
litical combinations may serve the purposes of his ambition. 
Tn some of the other States internal divisions weaken the 
arties which would otherwise control the elections. In 
Virginia the Republicans have allied themselves with the 
repudiating section of the Democrats. In Pennsylvania 
there are symptoms of rebellion against the long-esta- 
blished supremacy of the Cameron family. For the next 
two months American news will be more interesting than 
usual, 


LORD SPENCER’S TOUR. 


oo events of the last few days and weeks in Ireland 
have had this peculiarity, that they have brought the 
Lord-Lieutenant much more to the front personally than 
has been of late years usual. Opinion attributes, correctly 
enough in all probability, the successful management of 
the Dublin police crisis very much to the personal in- 
fluence of Lord Spencer, and the tour which he is now 
making in the Western counties is another indication of 
individual action. It is not unworthy of note that almost 
all the most prosperous periods of Irish history in the past 
have been connected with the presence in Ireland of 
Viceroys of decided personal character ; and it can hardl 
be doubted that the modern plan of exalting the Chief 
Secretary above the Lord-Lieutenant and making the latter 
little more than an ornamental figurehead is a mistake. 
It is a natural exaggeration of the constitutional theory 
which objects to personal government, but it ignores Irish 
character and Irish circumstances. Without going so far 
as those politicians who dispute the fitness of the Irish for 
constitutional government at all, it may be granted that it 
is necessary that there should be in Ireland a person to re- 
present the Constitution, and that the person should act in 
a personal fashion. In default of this, Irishmen naturally 
take to uncrowned kings, who are of their very nature 
troublesome to the legitimate authority. Of all the mani- 
fold unwisdoms which characterized Mr. Gtapsronn’s 
dealings with Ireland until very recently, not the least was 
the reduction of Lord Cowper to an absolate cypher, kept 
in ignorance to the last moment of the very policy which 
he was supposed to carry out. It was understood that his 
successor acvepted the office on very different conditions, 
and the wisdom of the stipulation, or at any rate of the 
change, has been already made manifest. 

That Lord Spencer would resist the demand for a re- 
mission or commutation of the sentence on Hynes was 
earnestly hoped, though, in view of the general policy of 
the Government hitherto, it could not be confidently anti- 
cipated. It isa hard thing, and an ungracious one, to be 
anxious for the refusal of mercy. But there has seldom 
been a case in which mercy would have been so unmerciful 
as in this. In the first place, there was absolutely no 
ground for the extension of clemency to Dotoucuty’s 
murderer, either from the point of view of logic or from 
that of law. The impudence of the charges brought 
against the jury and the Crown law officers was only 
surpassed by their irrelevance. It may be said to be 
a certainty that an English or Scotch jury trying an 
Englishman or Scotchman on similar evidence would 
have brought in a verdict of guilty without doubt 
or hesitation. Intrinsically, therefore, there could be 
no reason for pardon or reprieve. But the circum- 
stances of the case made it of infinite importance 


that such pardon should not be given. For the first 
time during a two years’ reign of murder the law 
had fastened its clatches on a murderer, and to loosen 
them would have been to proclaim the impotence of law 
altogether. The extraordinary efforts used by the party 
of disorder to secure the reprieve are perfectly intelligible. 
By an apparent paradox which not unfrequently presents 
itself, their convictions on the subject were identical with 
those of their opponents. Mr. Sexton and his friends 
know as well as any Englishman that by the execution of 
Hyves the axe was laid at the root of the tree of terrorism 
and anarchy which they have been industriously rearing. 
They were as earnest in their endeavours to ward 
off the blow as the friends of order were to have 
it urged home. As it has been often pointed out, 
the Irish, with all their apparent levity, are in reality 
among the shrewdest and most hard-headed of races. 
If they riot and rob and murder it is only because 
they conceive that there is an immediate chance of profit 
and a very remote and slender chance of punishment. For 
a considerable time the Government ot Mr. GLApstoNng 
did its best to confirm them in this idea. It has now 
hesitatingly and with uncertain steps entered upon a 
rather different course. The bait of reward for successful 
agitation is still held up before Irish eyes, but the alterna- 
tive of punishment for unsuccessful agitation of a certain 
kind is at length held up likewise. There is no people 
likely to be sooner acted on by this latter warning. It is 
not, indeed, to be supposed that the gangrene of murderous 
greed which has developed itself can be cut out at once. 
But every fall of Marwoon’s drop will deepen the con- 
viction in the Irish peasant’s mind that murder is a 
dangerous way of enriching himself, and moonlighting an 
expensive indulgence of revenge. 


That Lord Spencer’s Connemara tour will greatly en- 
lighten him on the state of Ireland is of course not to be 
expected. If the amiable person who suggested the 
problem of what “a proper reception” for him would be 
could have had his will it might have been different ; but 
Mr. James Moran, Town Commissioner of Westport, appears 
to have been disappointed in his benevolent intentions. 
Few travellers ever see more than they wish to see, with 
the possible farther limitation that they only see what 
they are allowed to see by others, and this applies specially 
to Lords-Lieutenant and such like persons. But if Lord 
Spencer does not see much of Ireland, Ireland will see 
something of Lord Spenver, and that of itself will probably 
do good for reasons already indicated. Lord Spencer, 
who is an experienced politician and man of the world, 
will not be likely—indeed, his published speeches show 
this—to be misled by the optimism which has some- 
what carried away Mr. Trevetyay. The present is, 
indeed, not the moment for any one to see much 
of Irish discontent, supposing it to exist. On the 
one hand, the people are on their good behaviour, 
expecting the bribe held out to them by the Arrears Bill. 
On the other, they are aware that the Government has a 
whip of scorpions in its hand, and they have seen that it 
is not indisposed to use it. Ireland can always be kept 
quiet by a judicious use of the proper methods, though it 
has taken the present Government some years to discover 
this obvious fact, and though Mr. Grapsrone still insists 
on using improper methods at the same time. A good 
harvest, moreover, occupies and for the time pacifies the 
peasants. The agitators are for the moment at fault, and 
the collapse of the Constabulary and police mutinies has 
disappointed the ill-affected. All these things have led 
fervent supporters of the Government, speaking as they 
wish, to sing hymns of thankfulness over the pacification of 
the country. ‘The remembrance that it is but a week or 
two since the hideous murder of the Joyrces might 
suffice to make these confident seers more careful; but 
it is not necessary to go back even these few days. 
The attempted murder near Armagh has assumed a 
disputable character, but it reminds the most careless 
spectator of what is below the surface. Again, it is 
said that “ Boycotting is a thing of the past”; yet 
two days after this confident announcement it appears 
that Limerick races are Boycotted because Mr. Cxirrorp 
Luoyp has subscribed to them, so that owners dare not run 
horses lest they be mutilated or killed, and that Boycotting 
in county Wicklow is “ going from bad to worse.” It is, 
of course, possible that these are merely the last flickers 
of an expiring agitation; it is equally possible, and some- 
what more probable, that the fact that there are no more 
of them is explicable by the considerations just advanced, 
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and gives no real ground for congratulation. Such ground 
is, however, to be found in the increased vigour of Lord 
Spencer's administration, and especially in the suppression 
of the Dublin Police mutiny and the execution of Hynes. It 
would certainly ill become those who have consistently 
maintained that the strong hand is the only palliative, if 
not the only remedy, for Irish disaffection, to complain of 
the Government for coming round, however tardily, to 
the same opinion. Nor is it needful to waste words 
(though a smile may perhaps be bestowed suitably enough) 
on the laborious ingenuity which strives to show that here, 
as elsewhere, there has been no change in the Government 
policy, and plumes itself on the happy discovery that a 
tenant-farmer is not a police-constable. To patriots and 
to sensible men the important point is that some glimmer- 
ing of the true manner of managing Irishmen has at last 
dawned on Mr. GuabDstonn’s mind, or that his mental vision 
has been couched by some of his colleagues and sup- 
porters. The committal of Mr. Gray, the cashiering of 
the Dublin police, and the execution of Hynes are incidents 
which are too satisfactory in themselves, and which 
promise too well for the future, to make it necessary to 
reiterate the patent and indisputable truth that they are at 
utter variance with the previous policy of those who are 
responsible for them. 


SIR GEORGE GREY. 
IR GEORGE GREY, though he was successful both 


in administration and in Parliamentary debate, never 
acquired the popular reputation which has attended some 
of his contemporaries and successors. He always stood 
high in the estimation of the House of Commons, which 
values practical ability, statesmanlike temper, and political 
integrity more highly than the impetuous vehemence of 
sentimental enthusiasm. It was the good fortune of Sir 
Gerorce Grey to be connected by birth and education with 
the party which his nature and habits of thought would have 
inclined him to support. His merits were first appreciated 
by Lord Mexsourne, and he found during great part of his 
career a congenial chief in Lord Joun Russex1, for whose 
occasional vagaries he was not personally responsible. 
Fidelity to his leader and his party excused his share in 
the discreditable coalition which drove Sir Rosert Prew 
from office in 1846. Lord Joun Russet had no occasion 
to consult his loyal follower before he combined with Lord 
Georce Bentinck against his own envied rival. It was as 
a Whig of the purest type impressed with the paramount 
duty of bringing his party into office that Sir Grorce 
Grey voted against Sir Roserr Peew’s Coercion Bill, which 
it was his fortune to re-introduce as Home Secretary 
three or four months later. No statesman of his time 
was more conscientious in the discharge of official duties, 
whether circumstances required adherence to the ordinary 
routine, or exceptional vigour. In the same year Sir 
Gerorce Grey had to protect London against the threatened 
violence of Frarcus O’Connor and to suppress in 
Ireland the rebellion of Saurra O’Briey. On several occa- 
sions during his long administration of the Home Office 
he proposed or renewed Coercion Bills, not without the 
conventional professions of regret which are still thought 
essential conditions of the discharge of an obvious duty. 
In Sir Georce Grey’s time Parliamentary obstruction had 
happily not been invented, and Irish patriots scarcely con- 
tended for impunity to the perpetrators of treason and 
murder. The dangers against which the Home Secretary 
took elaborate precautions in April 1848 were afterwards 
ridiculed as imaginary ; but, immediately after the occupa- 
tion by insurgents of all the great continental capitals, an 
English Minister would not have been justified in despis- 
ing the Chartist ringleader as a mere noisy brawler. ‘The 
organization of the London special constables gave confi- 
dence to the middle classes; and Sir Grorce Grey 
relied, with good reason, on the Duke of WELLINGroN’s 
preparations against possible disturbance. Happily no 
political party, within or without the walls of Parliament, 
encouraged Fearaus O’Connor and his rabble. 

Although Sir George Grey owed his entrance into 
Parliament and his first official promotion to his family 
connexion, he never belonged to any separate organization, 
either before or after the differences which separated the 
head of his house from the other Whig leaders. Lord 
Grey never returned to office after the resignation of Lord 
Joun Russet in 1852; and since that time his opinions 


have diverged more and more widely from those of the 
Liberal Ministers who have held power during the 
interval. Sir Grorce Grey was excluded from the 
Coalition Ministry of Lord ABERDEEN for the simple reason 
that there was not room for all the leading bhp when 
the Peelites claimed half the places in the Cabinet. 
There is no reason to doubt that Sir Grorcr Grey would, 
according to his jadicious custom, have acquiesced in the 
policy of his colleagues which resulted in the Russian 
war. Hehad for many years been content to serve in 
the same Cabinet with Lord Patmerston, and he would 
not have meddled with foreign affairs when they were 
conducted by Lord Azerpewn and Lord Ciarenpon. In 
the following year he had no hesitation in accepting the 
Colonial Office on the vacancy which was caused by the 
exposure of Lord Joun RusseLu’s strange proceedings at 
and after the Conference of Vienna. As long as Lord 
Joun Russet was the acknowledged leader of the party 
he could count on the cordial support of his steady ad- 
herent; but Sir Grorce Grey’s allegiance was due to 
the actual leader of the Whigs and not to any individual 
politician. It is not known whether Sir Georcz Grey 
welcomed or regretted the final triumph of a less capricious 
chief when Lord Patmerston superseded Lord Joun 
Russet as Whig leader. It is difficult to believe that he 
can have been anxious for surprises and innovations, or 
that he earnestly desired the revival of the Reform agita- 
tion. Lord Patmerston, without direct opposition to 
constitutional changes, took care that no Reform Bill 
should be passed during his tenure of office. After his 
death Sir Grorce Grey retained his place under Lord 
RussEtt, while the Prise Minister and the leader of 
the House of Commons contrived to squander the 
majority which had been accumulated under a wiser 
Minister. 

The just confidence which Lord Patmersron reposed in 
Sir Gzorce Grey received, during his six years’ tenure of 
office, a remarkable illustration. Mr. Guapstone, though 
he had, before the formation of Lord Patmerston’s Mi- 
nistry, temporarily rejoined the Conservative party, was, 
notwithstanding the conventional and formal precedence 
of Lord Joun Russett, second in importance among the 
members of Lord Patmerston’s Cabinet. When Lord 
JouN RussELt retired to the House of Lords, Mr. Guapstong 
seemed to be his rightful successor as the representative of 
the Government in the Commons during the occasional 
absence of the Prime Minister; but it was known that he 
was personally and politically hostile to the chief to whom 
he paid a grudging allegiance. With the exception of Mr. 
Disrakg.I, no leading member of the House of Commons was 
probably so obnoxious to Mr. Guapstone as Lord Patmerston. 
The Prime Minister was fully aware of the antagonism of 
his most powerful colleague, but he had irrevocably re- 
solved that he would not again encounter the fierce 
and unscrupulous opposition which had been directed 
against his Government in 1855 and 1856. A principal 
member of the Cabinet afterwards asserted that Lord 
PaLMERSTON had a drawer full of Mr. GLapsTonr’s resigna- 
tions, all of Which he consistently declined to accept. 
Dealers in commonplaces are in the habit of declaring that 
an ill-disposed friend is worse than an open enemy; but 
after sixty years’ experience of politics and human nature, 
Lord Paumerston knew better. He was certain that from 
Mr. Giapstong he had no treachery to apprehend, and he 
preferred insubordination to undisguised enmity. It once 
happened that when Lord PaLMersTon was confined with a 
fit of the gout, Mr. Giapsrong, acting as leader of the 
House, suddenly declared himself in favour of universal 
suffrage, on the questionable ground that the lowest class 
of the community was made of flesh and blood. From 
that time to his death Lord Patmerstoy, when he was 
compelled to be absent from the House, entrusted Sir 
Grorce Grey with the conduct of official communications 
to Parliament. It was well known that he would not 
startle the House with unseasonable bursts of enthusiasm. 

Few politicians or public servants of his generation have 
done better service to the country than Sir Gzorcz Grey. 
Presiding at the Home Office in different terms of office 
for fourteen years, he combined necessary vigour and un- 
failing attention to business with a courtesy which 
enabled him to confute the popular saying that all Home 
Secretaries were necessarily unpopular. During his less 
prolonged employment in colonial affairs, he promoted or 
supported the policy which has since been ratified by ex- 
perience. He never thought it necessary to move in 
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advance of his party, though he was one of its most 
faithfulmembers, Neither the fidgety activity of Lord Joun 
RvssELL nor the Epicurean repose of Lord Patmersron 
tempted him to mutiny, or even to dissatisfaction. Modern 
theorists would perhaps do him injustice because he spent 
a long life in office without adding anything to the 
Statute-book except two or three Irish Coercion Bills, 
and a few useful measures, including a Bill on Se- 
eondary Punishments, which were immediately connected 
with the fanctions of his department. In his time the 
vicious doctrine that Parliament is primarily an instra- 
ment of organic, or even of legislative, change, though it 
had been propounded in various quarters, had not become 
a part of political tradition. Sir Georce Grey would 
never have announced, like Lord Hartinaron, that changes 
of Parliamentary procedure were expedient because they 
would facilitate the passing of Ministerial measures in 
spite of the opposition of minorities; and he would have 
been surprised and alarmed by the declaration of another 
Cabinet Minister, that great political and social innova- 
tions are impending as results of a combination de- 
signed first to pack Parliaments and then to intimi- 
date them. In his later years Sir Grorae Grey may 
be supposed to have watched with interest the poli- 
tical events which he could no longer influence. It 


tion is needed ; but a Minister who should devote himself 
to these would probably be beaten on a succession of side 
issues, not of his own raising, before he had carried one 
of them through the Chambers. The misfortune is that, 
though the different sections of the Republican party 
cannot agree about the measures they wish to see passed, 
they have not hitherto shown themselves contented when 
a Minister refases to introduce any one of them until there 
is a fair chance of its passing. The Opportunists and the 
Extreme Left are at issue as to the principle on which the 
Church should be dealt with; but they are not for that reason 
willing that the Church should not be dealt with at all. 
Though they cannot agree what it is that the country 
wishes done, they reject with fury the suggestion that the 
country wishes nothing done. That at the last election 
the electors delivered themselves of a mandate upon eccle- 
siastical matters is insisted on by both; the only point 
that divides them is the nature of the mandate. It is the 
same with the appointment of the judges. M. Gamperra’s 
organ and M. Ciémenceavu’s organ are always declaring 
that the present system must be abandoned. But when 
they go on to say what ought to be put in its place, each 
| thinks the other’s solution mischievous. The Justice 
Wishes the judges to be elected for a fixed time by a 
popular vote. The République Frangaise maintains that to 


is not probable that he approved of the recrudescence of agitate for elective judges is really to bolster up the exist- 


party violence when the present Ministers were agitating 
for the overthrow of Lord BeaconsvizLy’s Government. 
A temperate and experienced statesman can scarcely have 
rejoiced in the rapid progress within two years of revolu- 
tionary doctrines. ‘The term of his active life coincided 
with the predominance of Whiggery or moderate Liberal- 
ism. A new generation will probably have to deal with 
democratic recklessness and passion. 


M. DUCLERC’S POLICY. 


a quiet which comes over French affairs during the 
recess shows clearly enough that all the nation wants 
is to be let alone. If it were otherwise, the time when 
the Chambers are not sitting would be the least peaceful 
part of the year. The redress of grievances would for the 
time be suspended, and the sufferers would find it hard to 
endure the interval patiently. As it is, the moment that 
the Chambers have risen for the summer every reasonable 
and well-intentioned Frenchman breathes more easily. For 
some months, at all events, the representatives of the 
country cannot make fools either of themselves or of their 
constituents. Our neighbours have not yet adopted, to 
any considerable extent, the practice of making vacation 
speeches. M. Gambetta has from time to time delivered 
himself of a great oration in the provinces, but as a rule 
a Minister is not accustomed to address his countrymen 
except from the tribune. ‘This is perhaps the reason why 
M. Ducierc has lately taken the Paris Correspondent 
of the Times into his confidence. It is possible, of 
course, that this eminent politician was himself grow- 
ing restless at having nothing to telegraph to London. 
More probably, however, M. Ducterc was beginning 
to feel that to be out of sight might mean being out 
of mind. He had not had the time to make himself 
known to the Chambers, and to the French electorate his 
name must be absolutely unfamiliar. Hven now that so 
little is expected of a French Minister, it is convenient for 
him to be identified with some approach to a policy. The 
French public must be so well accustomed by this time to 
learn from London how it is proposed to govern them, that 
the interview of last week gave M. Ducierc quite a 
natural opportunity of saying what he means to do. 

It was only toa very limited extent, however, that he 
made the Zimes’ Correspondent his mouthpiece. He in- 
tends, it seems, to introduce measures upon which the 
Republican party is united, and by the snecess or 
failure of these his continuance in office will be de- 
termined. This is not, after all, a very tremendous 
announcement. If the Republican party is united upon 
a measure there cannot be much difliculty in passing 
it; and if a measure can be passed without difliculty, 
it does not argue very much resolution for a Minister 
to say that he will resign if he is defeated on it. The 
real difliculty since the present Chamber has been in 
existence has been to discover upon what questions the 
Republican party is united. There are questions, indeed, 


which do not involve political issues upon which legisla. 


| ing system, because it is certain that rather than consent 
| to such a change the country would prefer to keep 
| things as they are. If it were possible to destroy the 
magistracy without putting anything in its place, the 
union of the Republican party would be edifying. It 
is the necessity of building up something in place of 
the magistracy, if society is to go on, that divides 
them. ‘The most original of the suggestions that have 
been made with a view to getting over this and similar 
difliculties comes from the Extreme Left. Its authors 
think that they have discovered a common principle 
of action in the dislike that the Extreme Left and some 
moderate Republicans bear towards recent extensions of 
the authority of the State. Both sections of the pro- 
posed union, for example, dislike the temporary suspension 
of judicial irremovability which has found favour with 
recent Cabinets; why, therefore, should not they make 
common cause against any Government which is sus- 
pected of intending to propose this suspension? Both, 
again, are opposed to the stricter application of the Con- 
cordat, which is M. Pau Bert’s solution of all ecclesias- 
tical difficulties; why, then, should not they combine to 
put any Ministry in a minority which embvdies this pro- 
posal in a Bill? Unfortunately for the success of this 
plan, the old difficulty at once crops up. It is true that 
the xtreme Left and the moderate Republicans are 
alike opposed to the temporary suspension of judicial 
irremovability. But they are opposed to it for wholly 
different reasons. The Extreme Left wish to see judi- 
cial irremovability abolished ; the Moderate Republicans 
wish to see it left untouched. It is true again that 
the two parties are agreed as to the inexpediency 
of enforcing the Concordat more strictly. But under- 
neath this agreement lies a vital difference. The Ex- 
treme Left wish to see the connexion between the Church 
and the State brought to an end; the moderate Repub- 
licans wish to see it maintained in precisely its pre- 
sent shape. When the points upon which two parties 
differ are immeasurably more important than those upon 
which they agree, any union between them must be too 
momentary to be worth planning. It will always end 
with the particular vote in which it originates. 


The new French Ministry will have to deal with a 
new form of disturbance, which has been devised with a 
very shrewd knowledge of the present attitude of 
political parties. In more than one district crosses 
have been thrown down and churches and priests’ houses 
occasionally attacked by bands of rioters supposed to 
be connected with the many secret societies which exist 
among French workmen. it is not hostility to religion 
that has given these outbreaks their iconoclastic form. 
No doubt the authors of them fiud it pleasant to throw 
a crucifix upon the ground or to put a priest in fear of 
his life, but these are only secondary objects with them. 
The real reason why these manifestations are directed 
against objects of religious devotion rather than against 
other forms of property is that in the present temper of 
the Republican party it is possible to go much further in 
attacking religion than in attacking property. There are 
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but few of the Republican papers that have not taken 
occasion to say something in palliation of the riots at 
Montceau-les-Mines and elsewhere. If the crosses had not 
been there to irritate the miners, they would never have 
been destroyed. If the owners of the mines had not built 
a church and maintained a priest before the very eyes of 
the workmen, there would have been no outbreak of 
anti-religious passion. When excuses of this kind 
are put forward in Republican journals of repute, 
it is only natural that the Executive should hesi- 
tate before taking vigorous measures to restore order 


and to prevent its being disturbed for the future. — 


Ministers do not know whether stronger measures of re- 
pression would be popular with their supporters. In this 
way the purpose of those who organize these outbreaks is 
completely answered. The public are growing accustomed 
to riots of this destructive character, and when they have 
become completely habituated to them, nothing will be 
easier than to change the religious character which now 
attaches to these outbreaks to that social character which 


they are meant to bear in the end. The one cure for this | 


kind of iconoclasm which would be effectual the Govern- 
meut are not likely to putin practice. If the destroyed 
crosses were rebuilt at the public expense, those that re- 
main would certainly be left standing. 


— 


THE COVENTRY RIOTS. 


— agitation against the Vicar’s Rate at Coventry is 
one of the many proofs which every day supplies, 
that Englishmen are not too proud to take example by 
Irishmen. A little violence, or, if that does not answer 
the purpose, a good deal of violence, is becoming the re- 
cognized means of calling attention toan alleged grievance. 
The conception of law as a thing to be altered by means 
of discussion and legislation, and to be obeyed so long as 
it remains unaltered, seems dying out. The moment that 
a law is found irksome it is disregarded, in the hope that 
those who try to enforce it will find by and by that they 
take more worry than profit by the attempt. The Coventry 
Anti-Vicar’s Rate agitation is worse, perhaps, than some 
similar outbreaks, by reason of the insignificance of the 
point upon which it turns. The Vicar’s Rate is one of 
those local ecclesiastical charges which were left untouched 
when Church Rates ceased to be compulsory, There is a 
general agreement among sensible Churchmen that it 
would be well if this rate were done away with. The 
clergy nowadays do not like to draw their income from 
the torced contributions of Dissenters. The Vicars of the 
two great Coventry churches have a perfect Parliamentary 
title to the money derived from the rate, but they are well 
aware that it is a kind of property which is altogether out 
of date. Long before Church Rates were abolished, the 
Vicars objected to the necessity imposed on them of 
taxing their fellow-citizens, and a plan has lately been 
proposed by which this necessity would be done away with 
as regards every ratepayer in six years, and immediately 
as regards the majority. There is a Church estate at 
Coventry which, if it were free of debt, would furnish 
the larger part of the income it is proposed to reserve for 
the clergy ; and, in order to pay off this debt, and to make 
up the deficiency, it is proposed to commute the rate at 
five years’ purchase, or to continue to levy it for six years 
in the case of those ratepayers who do not wish to get rid 
of their liability by asingle payment. If the ratepayers 
will consent to this arrangement, the Vestry will apply for 
an Act of Parliament to give it legal force, and the Vicar’s 
Rate will peaceably become matter of history. That is the 
last fate, however, that a certain section of the Coventry 
Dissenters wish to see overtake it. They love the Vicar’s 
Rate far more dearly than the Vicars love it. It supplies 
them with what outside Coventry is an unattainable luxury 
—a grievance which is not wholly social. In Coventryalone, 
oralmost alone, among English townsmoney is actually taken 
from Dissenters for the support of the clergy of the Church 
of England. This is not a state of things to be lightly parted 
with. Either triumph or martyrdom must be extracted 
trom it, and both perhaps will come in their proper order. 
Martyrdom will lead the way in the shape of spoiling of 
goods, and triumph will follow in the shape either of an 
Act of Parliament abolishing the rate or of a determina- 
tion on tbe part of the Vestry no longer to enforce it. 
Commutation, therefore, and the cessation of the rate at 
a fixed time in the future, are compromises not to be 


| tolerated. They might be held to concede the legality of 
| the rate, and to recognize a vested interest in those who are 
now in receipt of it. It is plainly useless to go to Parlia- 
'ment for an Act to give the suggested compromise the 
_ force of law, unless the ratepayers are unanimous in favour 
of it. Even Mr. Ricuarp’s worship of Mr. 
might receive a shock if his idol were found supporting a 
| proposal which was resisted by any section of Coventry 
Nonconformists, however obscure. For the present, there- 
fore, the scheme has been abandoned, and the militant 
_ Dissenters are left happy in the possession of their rate. 


Now that they have, for the time, succeeded in keeping 
it, the next question is what use they shall make of it. At 
this stage that latest birth of time, the British rough, 
comes upon the scene. He is perhaps beginning to grow 
| weary of attacking the Salvation Army; and to this state 
_of mind to parade the public streets in a surplice, to break 
up an auction by force, and to wind up by wrecking the 
Vicar’s garden, came as an agreeable change of programme. 
On Monday night the town of Coventry seems to have 
been given over to these religious exercises. The disin- 
terestedness of the rough’s character is beautifully shown 
in this incident. It is not his grievance in any sense 
whatever, for he is not a Dissenter and he does not pay 
rates. But so long as there isa riot to be got out of it, 
he would as soon fight in another man’s quarrel as in his 
own. He does not need to be paid tor annoying his 
neighbour. To do so is itsown reward. He is never se 
happy as when he is destroying property or prevent- 
ing decent people from going about their business in 
peace. The strangest feature, however, of his proceed- 
ings is the indifference with which they are viewed by 
other decent people, provided that the victims of his 
violence happen to have something of which it is thought 
desirable to dispossess them. This ‘s the special lesson 
that events in Ireland seem to have taught a great many of 
us. It would not be fair to say that English Radicals 
have not been shocked at Irish outrages, but their horror 
has not been found incompatible with entire readiness te 
turn these outrages to account. The true temper in whick 
to have met them would have been to refuse to listen te 
any Irish grievance so long as murder and mutilation 
were not suppressed, but then this would have been te 
forego a highly convenient instrument of getting the laws 
they wanted passed. The Coventry Dissenters seem to take 
much the same view of the action of the Coventry roughs. 
If there has been any serious attempt on their part to 
repudiate the action of their allies, it has not found its 
way into the London newspapers. The Coventry Dissenters 
are said indeed to regret the indecent processions and the 
destruction of the Vicar’s garden. But when they meet 
together in the evening of the day on which these things 
have been done, to listen to speeches from the leading Non- 
conformist ministers, it is not the action of the roughs, but 
the action of theVicar, that is condemned. Now the action of 
the Vicar has been simply to consent to forego rool. of yearly 
income ; and the moment when, in return for this surrender, 
he has been insulted and robbed, seems badly chosen for 
the infliction of censure. The Vicar was not bound to 
make any proposal at all in reference to the rate. He has 
as good a right to it as any layman in the country has to 
his property. If it is thought inexpedient that he should 
retain the rate any longer, it was for those who want to 
deprive him of it to come forward with a plan for carrying 
out their wish with proper compensation to the actual - 
holder of the living. Instead of this, the Vicar himself 
comes forward with a plan which would at once make him 
@ poorer man, and relieve the ratepayers from any further 
payment at the end of five years. This is the action upon 
which it pleases certain Dissenters of Coventry to pass con- 
demnatory resolutions. They will not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of total and unconditional abolition of the rate. 
There must be no consideration shown to vested interests, 
nothing that can be construed into an admission that a 
man ought not to be deprived of an annual payment 
secured to him by Act of Parliament at the mere pleasure 
of those who have to pay it. In order to give the desired 
element of robbery to the transaction, the aid of the 
Coventry roughs mast not be too decisively rejected. It 
would be improper, of course, to accept it in words; but 
then there is not the least need to do this. It is enough 
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if the riots of Monday are simply passed over as incidents, 
regrettable bat natural, in a contest between a greedy 
Vicar and his conscieutious opponents, The inhabitants 


of Coventry cannot like to have their streets filled with a 
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riotous crowd, which may not always confine its atten- 
tion to the property of ecclesiastical persons; and the 
Nonconformist calculation possibly is that a few more days 
like last Monday may force the Vestry to accept the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of the rate. 
lt is greatly to be hoped that this is not the conclusion 
to which the Vestry will come. If they do, it will be an 
act of simple surrender to mob violence. Probably there 
is no respectable Dissenter in Coventry who does not 
believe that the proposal made by the Vicar and the 
Vestry is a very reasonable one. That it has been 
abandoned is due not to any change of mind on the part 
of those who originally approved it, but only to the 
clamour of the Anti-Vicar’s Rate Association. So long 
as this clamour is maintained it is probably useless to 
ov the scheme any further; but it is not for those who 
ave seen their honest endeavours to restore peace to the 
town defeated by acts of sheer blackguardism to offer any 
farther concessions. If the Coventry Dissenters have a 
serious plan which they like better than the one already 
= forward, let them say plainly what it is. Neither the 
icar nor the Vestry is likely to reject any reasonable 
proposal of this kind. Bat if, on the other hand, the real 
secret of the rejection of the origimal proposal and of the 
condonation extended to the roughs is the expectation 
that the Vestry will prefer unconditional capitulation to a 
continuance of the strife, the more completely this calcu- 
lation is disappointed the better. 


THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 


4 ner policy of remaining quietly at home and attending 
to their more pressing business has not yet begun to 
sit easily on the French. They can ad>pt it to avoid a 
big complication ; but a small and safe-looking opening 
for a civilizing mission on the south-east of Africa is appa- 
rently not to be resisted. Such an opening has revealed 
itself to the officer in command of the naval station on the 
coast of Madagascar, and he has suddenly begun to enforce 
“the undoubted rights of France.’ He has pulled down 
the flag of the barbarous sovereign who rules the greater 
part of the island, and seized upon the crazy tub which 
constitutes her whole navy. He has attempted to prevent 
an embassy to Europe from leaving the country, and 
otherwise given the Malagasy Government to understand 
that France is strong and will not be trifled with. On 
the face of it there does not appear to be much call for 
all this energy. No Frenchmen have been massacred, 
and none of their recognized possessions have been inter- 
fered with. In spite of a very tempting situation, 
Madagascar has hitherto escaped the benefits of European 
conquest. England and Portugal have at different times 
had armed posts on the coast, but they have never been of 
considerable importance. It is chiefly known to ourselves 
from the Life, Adventures, and Piracies of Oaptain 
Singleton, and from having become later on the happy 
hunting-ground of the missionary. The French have re- 
peatedly attempted to occupy parts of it, and still possess 
a few small islands off the coast, with claims to some part 
of the majuland. Points which have been once in their 
ssion, but afterwards deserted, are still capable of 
eing represented as belonging to France. Zealous 
Frenchmen have obtained concessions from native princes 
which have never been recognized by the peoples, but 
which of course may be enforced if it is thought worth 
while. Some alleged interference with these more or less 
imaginary rights would seem to have given rise to the 
reported hostile measures of the French naval commander. 
It does not appear that either their merchants or their 
missionaries have been in any way molested. 

It is almost needless to say, in speaking of a French 
colony left to its own resources, that all their possessions 
in Madagascar are highly insignificant. But they afford 
an excellent starting-point from which to extend the in- 
fluence of France over the island. And the present trouble 
has arisen simply because it seemed desirable to the officers 
on the spot to begin extending that influence. Up to the 
present it has been practically null. The French Govern- 
ment has not thought it worth its while to conquer; and, 
when it holds its hand, the work is not done for it by 
colonists and merchants. A few small men-of-war are 
kept on the coast, and a few companies of troops; but as 
they have not hitherto been allowed to do anything, 
uothing has been done. Meanwhile the influence whi 


the presence of these armed forces ought, on sound 
principles, to give to France is exercised by the subjects 
of another Power. Of course these intruders are the 
agents of England. ‘hey are part of the vast army which 
that insatiable nation keeps constantly at work extending 
itsdominions. That is the serious complaint of the French. 
They find that English traders make more money out of 
Madagascar than they can, which is an offensive inter- 
ference with the legitimate influence of France. But there 
is @ worse intrasion than that. Under the hypocritical 
disguise of extending the Christian faith, English agents 
disguised as missionaries earwig the Government in the 
melodiously named capital of Madagascar. The Cabinet 
of Antananarivo is filled with black suspicions of the 
friendly intentions of France by these designing persons 
for their wicked ulterior purposes. Meanwhile the 
legitimate influence of France is left to shift for itself. 
The men-of-war and the troops have not been allowed to 
act by the authorities at home, and no volunteer agents 
have appeared. The colonists whom the troops are 
there to protect will not come to colonize, and the 
traders will not appear to trade. Worst of all, the 
Jesuit missionaries do rot rival the Protestants in their 
zeal pour la patrie. They show, on the contrary, a 
shocking indifference, and are quite content to be pro- 
tected by the native Government. It really seems to 
have caused a lively disgust in France that the Jesuits, 
who have been given to understand that they do not 
exist as a Society in the eyes of the law, and are in- 
dividually the enemies of the human race, should be so 
unpatriotically cool in the cause of French influence. 
Whether English missionaries have been exerting them- 
selves to rouse the fears of the Malagasy Government we 
do not know, but it is more than probable. These gentle- 
men, who have good reason to be proud of the success of 
their efforts to extend Christianity in Madagascar, can 
have no wish to see the island share the fate of Tahiti. It 
would be useless to try to persuade any Frenchman 
that their opposition is quite compatible with the absence 
of any wish to see the island annexed by England. It 
would probably be equally useless to try to make him 
understand that there is any possible justification for the 
native dislike to French influence exerting itself through 
troops introduced into the country. 


Of course, if France thinksit worth while to undertake 
the conquest of Madagascar, or of part of it, she has the 
means of doing so, and will almost certainly not be pre- 
vented by any other European Power. Still it seems 
curious that such an enterprise should commend itself to 
any section of the French people as worth undertaking. 
It is certainly not for Englishmen, who belong to a race 
which has annexed more of the earth’s surface than any 
other, and that wholly to serve its own ends, to adopt a 
high moral tone on the subject. We cannot do better 
than take a well-known piece of advice and clear our 
minds of cant. It is moral justification enough for the 
conquests of any nation that they are necessary to pro- 
tect or further its well-understood interests. But with- 
out the least desire to lecture, it is permissible to wonder 
at the remarkable way in which France makes little 
sporadic annexations, which often cost her a great deal and 
always prove useless. No nation stands less in need of 
colonies. Her wealth increases far more rapidly than her 
population, which is nearly stationary. Even in times 
when there was poverty enough to have driven the rural 
population to emigrate, Frenchmen made the worst colo- 
nists in the world. They are still as bad as ever. The 
poor of the great towns may be bribed into going to 
Algeria, but they are as much a burden there as at home. 
The class of men who make colonies flourish abound in 
France; but it is just they who cannot by any persuasion 
be induced to emigrate. Oran is full of Spaniards, who 
come unpersuaded, and contrive to do well. And yet the 
desire of France to be a great colonial Power is strong. 
She takes islands in the Pacific and territories in Asia 
which often lie out of the great tracks of trade; she 
establishes costly administrations in them, makes her- 
self vulnerable where she has no need to be, and gets 
almost nothing in return. It would seem that a consider- 
able number of Frenchmen think that the time has come 
for another of these annexations for the pure love of 
annexing. Whether they will have their wish is, however, 
doubtful. Madagascar is large and populous, and the 
greater part of it is under a native Power sufficiently con- 


solidated and warlike to be formidable with the help of 
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the pestilential climate of the coast. The success of the 
enterprise would be certain, if sufficient effort were made, 
but it would be costly. It is very possible that when the 
facts are put before the country, it will be found that in 
its present peaceful frame of mind it is not prepared for 
such an undertaking. The position of Madagascar might 
make it useful to England, but it is not obvious in what 
way it could serve France. It is, however, quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the example of M. 
Rovustan may bear fruit there. An over-zealous naval 
officer, tired of the dulness of life on a barbarous foreign 
station, may seize on the chance of distinguishing himself 
by committing his country to an heroic policy. There is 
also a French Consul on the spot who may be tempted to 
win promotion like his colleague of Tunis. It would 
certainly appear that French officers abroad are daily 
getting more beyond the control of the home authorities. 
A Captain pe Brazza, who has lately been travelling in 
Africa, has taken upon himself to annex a vast tract of the 
West coast, and has established posts on and near the 
Congo. He now suggests that the Government should 
ratify his annexations without regard to the fact that 
European factories already exist in those regions. It may 
possibly suggest itself to Frenchmen that a policy of 
nervous abstention in Europe and trumpery little conquests 
among savages in Africa is not likely to be profitable, and 
is certainly undignified. 


MR. POTTER ON FOREIGN LABOURERS. 


HE masters who have combined to fight the threat- 

ened strikes in the building trade must have read Mr. 
Georce Porter’s letter in the 'imes of Tuesday with con- 
siderable satisfaction. It is marked by that tone of mild 
expostulation which is born of fear. Mr. Porrer begins 
by very honestly stating what it is that is disturbing the 
nerves of the Trade Unions. There is, he says—and 
his assertion has all the appearance of being most trust- 
worthy—“ considerable uneasiness among the trades of 
“ London owing to an announcement of an effort which is 
“ to be made to import a number of labourers from China 
** and Germany into the metropolis and other large towns 
“of England.” Then he proceeds to account for this 
effort, and to explain why, in the opinion of English 
workmen, it ought not to be made. He goes back 
far enough for practical purposes, though not exactly to 
the beginning. It was the victory gained by the con- 
tractors for the building of the new Law Courts which, 
according to Mr. Porrer, is now encouraging the masters 
to defend themselves again by the help of foreign labourers. 
His history of that well-known event is worth reading as 
an example of how a very greedy attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the supposed difficulties of employers for the 
purpose of extorting a rise of wages can be covered with a 
decent veil of patriotic sentiment. It is a sad pity, “as 
“many of us presume to think,” says Mr. Porrer, that 
such a national undertaking should not have been executed 
by native hands alone. There is something almost touch- 
ing in this candid statement of the Trade Union view 
that patriotism is a beautiful virtue, which bears fruit 
in increased wages for workmen, and the chastening 
influence of loss for the employers. For Mr. Porrer 
does not explain how it happened that the workmen, look- 
ing at the matter from this lofty point of view, did 
not help to promote a great national object by con- 
tinuing to work at the same wages. Of the results 
of that strike Mr. Porter speaks with what, by a polite 
fiction, is called a tone of moderation. Only a tender- 
ness for one of the parties keeps him from saying that 
he does not know whether Peacuum or Lockir was most 
in-the wrong, or saffered most. The workmen made a 
mistake certainly, but the masters did not find their line 
of conduct answer either, which is curious, seeing that 
they are about to repeat it, on a larger scale if necessary. 
The opposing parties ought to be able to come to an un- 
derstanding, according to Mr. Porrer, since they see now 
that they are in need of one another. What all this 
means we learn when we come to the proposed association 
of the masters. Hitherto the workmen have been able to 
carry on the war by striking in sume yards and working 
in others. For the future that will be impossible. 
The masters have resolved that the first strike shall be 
answered by a general lock-out, and then there will bea 
fight of endurance in which the lougest purse will win. 


The remedy which the Trade Unions, speaking through 
Mr. Porrer, propose for this state of things is worth 
listening to. It is not, indeed, easy to discover amid a 
haze of vague phrases, but it would seem to amount 
to this, that the workmen should in all cases receive at 
least a half of what they demand. That is practi- 
cally what is meant by “mutual conciliation.” The sug- 
gested alternative of “ arbitration with reciprocal consent ”’ 
sounds well, and has occasionally been tried with success 
in trade disputes. But the general experience has been 
that the workmen reject the decision of the arbitrators 
whenever they imagine themselves strong enough to 
insist on their full demands. No means have ever been or 
can be suggested by which obedience to such awards can be 
enforced. It is useless to darken counsel by vague 
declamation of a patriotic character, as Mr. Porrer does. 
There is nothing but a rather clumsy sneer in the mock 
politeness of the hope that the employers “ are too English 
“after all to remember without regret the importation 
“ from foreign countries of working hands to the exclusion 
“ of native masons.” Sentimental references to the virtues 
of the sons of the men who “ had a hand in that plain pile 
“which enviously conceals Goldsmiths’ Hall from the 
“ passer-by” are beside the question, which is wholly one 
of business. Master builders can only get their work done 
on possible conditions. Unless the men will work for wages 
which leave the capitalist a fair margin of profit these 
conditions cannot be obtained. The only way in which 
the labourers can be compelled to accept the price of the 
market for their work is by leaving the masters the 
means of getting hands elsewhere, even from abroad 
if necessary. ‘The exactions of workmen in other trades 
are kept within bounds by foreign competition in the 
manufactured article; but buildings cannot be imported 
ready made like fabrics of cotton or wool. It is only 
the workman who can be brought. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence that our native workmen have at 
present reasonable cause of complaint. Wages may have 
been higher for short periods in former times, but the 
labourers have suffered less than other classes by the pro- 
longed depression of business. If they get less, they can 
buy much cheaper. Moreover, whatever their wages are, 
they get them for less work than is given by the workmen 
of any other people in Europe for far less money. If the 
position of manutacturing industries and other handicrafts 
is not at this moment so good as it well might be, the 
fault rests very largely with the men who will not work 
for the old number of hours a week. A considerable 
number of well-meaning persons have little plans for 
improving the condition of industry by giving technical 
education. The iising generation are to be made good 
workmen by lessons in a schoolroom. Mr. Porrer reters 
to the high opinion said to be entertained among busi- 
ness men of the pupils turned out by the middle-class 
London Corporation schools as an encouraging example 
of what may be done by technical education. It is 
not, however, skill of hand which is most needed 
in a counting-honse, but those hambler kinds of 
book learning which can be taught at school. It may 
be doubted, also, whether a merchant would entrust 
the real work of his office to the brightest of schoolboys. 
He values a well-trained lad far less for what he knows 
than because he has been excellently well taught to learn. 
The bandicraftsman may have the-same advantage ; bat 
he, too, can only learn his business by the labour of the 
workshop. And, if his work is to be really profitable to 
the country, there must be enough of it. As a “ Flax 
“ Spinner ”’ points out in the number of the Times which 
contains Mr. Porver’s letter, it is useless tosend members 
of Parliament on their travels to the Black Forest in 
search of little technical wrinkles with the broad fact be- 
fore us that the English manufacturer can only get fifty- 
six hours of work a week from his men, while his conti- 
nental rival obtains seventy-two. If Mr. Porrer and the 
Trade Unions turn to the City for instruction, they may as 
well observe that the rate of wages and hours of work are 
not regulated there by strikes. 


There are, unfortunately, too many signs that we are 
about to witness another straggle between masters and 
workmen, and not in the building trade alone. It is 
to be lamented for many reasons. The receivers of 
wages have an undoubted right to make the best 
terms they can for themselves. Unfortunately, they are 
too much addicted to trying to extort by force better 
terms than the circumstances of the case will allow. The 
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masters cannot be blamed for combining to resist a 
threatening combination. The collapse of the strike in 
the American iron trade shows clearly enough what the 
result of a struggle would be. But it would be a great 
misfortune that any such thing should happen. The dis- 
turbance of trade would be bad, and the suffering the work- 
men would bring upon themselves by a strike would be still 
worse. Even if they did gain a slight increase of wages, 
it would not compensate them for the waste of savings and 
the debts contracted during the time they were idle. But 
worst of all would be the social and political consequences 
of a trial of strength. There is a very real danger that a 
stroggle between rich and poor may replace all political 
divisions by a species of social war. It is easy to 
exaggerate the risk of such a thing, but it is possible, and 
anything which could bring it a little nearer would be the 

reatest conceivable misfortune. If the threatened strike 
in the building trade is carried out, and the dispute takes 
the course predicted, it can scarcely fail to have some 
such effect. Few things could be worse than that English 
workmen should be compelled to listen to reason by the 
introduction of great numbers of foreigners, and parti- 
eularly of Chinese. But the masters cannot be refused 
the right to defend themselves against a hostile combina- 
tion. Their only chance of success is to unite and show 
a bold front. If it is known that they will and can fight, 
the workmen will be less ready to challenge a trial of 
strength. They can scarcely have so completely forgotten 
the suffering caused by the last strike. The nervous 
desire to conciliate shown in Mr. Porrer’s letter is a 
hopeful sign that they do remember and have learnt some 
prudence. 


THE POLICY OF THE HARE, 


IR WILFRID LAWSON has at last been rewarded 

J for much meditation and more talking on the great 
subject of peace at any price. He has succeeded in striking 
off one of those happy formulas which are worth an ocean 
of argument. In the course of the last of the successive 
appeals from the New to the Old Radicals which he has 
lately had occasion to deliver, he has felt called upon to 
deal with one of the favourite excuses by which Her 
Masesty’s Ministers endeavour to secure pardon for the 
offence of defending British interests. The particular 
excuse is that they really would not have fired at Arabi if 
he had not threatened to fire at them. It may have 
seemed certain to the apologists of the Ministry that 
nobody would question the right of self-defence, but they 
reckoned without their Sir Witrrip Lawson. Engage- 
ments are not contracted with a person of such logical 
faculty for nothing. When he and his friends have been 
won over on the hustings by denunciations of war at large, 
they are not to be hoodwinked later on by appeals to the 
right of self-defence. Sir Wutreip disposes of the poor 
plea by asserting the duty of running away in this re- 
markable sentence, “If a man points a gun at me I get 
“out of his way.” The whole duty of non-intervening 
man could not be more tersely summed ap. Things as 
good may have been said a few nights before at Glasgow ; 
but there the race of persons called Jingoes, whose function 
in life is to break up public meetings by stamping and 
singing “ Rule Britannia,” had burst in upon Sir WILFRID. 
It was at Aspatria, among the submissive and long-suffering 
men of Cumberland, that this great confession of faith was 
uttered. 

It is somewhere written that the hares grew so tired of 
being perpetually terrified that they resolved to free them- 
selves by a general rush into the nearest river. We will 
not accuse so right-minded a person as Sir Witrrip of 
recommending a measure of general self-slaughter, but 
in the long run that is what the course of policy he re- 
eommends amounts to. In a world where there are so 
many people ready to point a gun if anything is to be 
gained by it, the nation which follows Sir Witrrrp’s ad- 
vice will not be long in reaching the river. We would 
not for a moment be supposed to suggest that any blame 
attaches to the member for West Cumberland for this 
candid statement of his creed. On ihe contrary, it is an 
excellent thing to have the formula of the prophet of the 
gods of Terror and Flight. It is to this that the principles 
ef foreign policy which commended themselves to Mr. 
G.apsronzE in days of more freedom and less responsibility 
infallibly lead. Nothing could be better than that the 


theory should be set forth by a speaker who is less master 
of the art of uttering several opinions at once welded to- 
gether in a “ circamgyration of words,” and who does not 
fear the dangers of a reductio ad absurdum. For Sir 
Witrrip himself no right-minded person will feel anything 
but profound respect. He proposes the absurd and im. 
practicable in such good faith, he pushes to their logical 
conclusion the statements of his leaders while in opposi- 
tion with such entire innocence, that he is entitled to all 
the veneration which the envoy of the Emperor of 
Morocco had for the Duke of Newcasriz. With what 
perfect simplicity of heart he preached cowardice was illus- 
trated by his use of a phrase which was once wont to 
suggest thoughts very far from flight to Englishmen, 
“ All the ocean,’”’ Sir WiLFRID went on—“ was open to the 
“ fleets of England ’”’—to run away in. A less child-hearted 
speaker would have had an awkward remembrance of 
how that freedom of the ocean was won. But of that 
Sir Witrew did not reck, whereby he is only the better 
advocate of a Radical foreign policy. The peculiar and 
distinguishing feature of that party is that they preach with 
a due air of moral superiority doctrines which they would 
barely be allowed to whimper in the darkif things had not 
been arranged for them by others who acted on very 
different principles. It is that which makes Sir Witraip 
Lawson so truly their representative. In the full enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages to be got by belonging to 
perhaps the most combative and ambitious of nations he 
preaches cowardice and effacement. It is proverbially 
ridiculous to break a butterfly on the wheel, even an 
absurd little dingy butterfly. To begina solemn exami- 
nation of Sir Witrrm Lawson’s potitical unreason would 
be like summoning an Cicumenical Council to decide on 
the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of Joanna Sourucorr. It is 
quite enough to state it in all its beauty. Here isa man 
beloved of the Radical, the mover of many grandmotherly 
measures for making all mankind virtuous by the help 
of the police, and lately the humble worshipper of Mr. 
Gtapstoxe. What he has learnt as to the conduct of 
life in that school and from that teacher is the duty of 
running from threats. The alternative may be to leave 
wife, child, and property at the mercy ofa scoundrel, but the 
virtuous man must run, That was the ideal of conduct 
which Sir Witreip held up to his hearers in Cumberland, 
and, wonderful to relate, they cheered him. 


It is perhaps scarcely worth while to inquire what the 
cheers really mean. There would be nothing in them 
that was not a mere matter of course, if Sir WILFRID 
had drawn them, say, at a Christian Young Men’s 
meeting in some remote little town. But they have the 
merit of novelty as coming from Cumberland. It has 
not been the rule hitherto with the inhabitants of 
either hill or plain of that country to answer menace by 
the gentle method now recommended to them. Have 
they been won over by the encouraging results of truckling 
to Irish crime ? Does the far-sighted policy of allowing 
an Egyptian adventurer to proceed in a course of menace 
and insult till a great army, as English armies are 
counted, has to be sent to do what might have been done 
without firing a shot a few months ago, commend itself to 
them? Will Lancashire be converted by its neighbour, 
and persuade all England next day, as we know it always 
does? Probably not. It will be a sad reflection for Sir 
Wirrip when cold sanity comes, as it came even to Don 
Quixore, that it was not his sentiments which were 
cheered, but his vigorous personalities. Cumberland loves 
Sir Witrrip because he is one of the best fighting men 
and hardest hitters now in politics. That he has taken up 
with the peculiar chivalry of the Peace Society is a 
mere accident. What he supposes himself to mean, or 
what his egregious theory would come to if it were 
carried ont, nobody much cares. A self-denying ordi- 
nance not to strike when struck is probably the last 
folly likely to be indulged in north of the Trent. The 
little handfal of busy agitators who preach the virtues 
of the lamb, with the bray of another animal, afford 
a curious spectacle at all times. They are doubly funny 
at the present moment. A larger party has made use of 
them and then thrown them over, and they are showing 
their teeth with all the anger of the most magnanimous 
mouse. We may have our own opinion of the morals of 
the lion who obtained the help of his humble little friend 
under false pretences, but that need not alter our estimate 
of the sense shown by the useful gnawer of ropes. Unre- 
generate men of the world have becn known in former 
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times to lay it down as an unanswerable doctrine that 

ple who would not fight duels should not use strong 
anguage. The rale holds good in these days of no duels. 
People who preach peace would do well not to be abusive, 
even when they have been hoodwinked. That, however, 
is a mere question of manners. The fadmongers of Kadi- 
calism probably know their own interests. If Sir WiLrrip 
and his small following of true believers acted up to their 
principles, they know what would become of their seats ; 
and the knowledge might make them tender for the more 
distinguished persons who are in the same predicament. 
They should also pause and remember what excellent fun 
it all is for the unbelieving outsider. 


SOME DANGERS OF EDUCATION. 


4 pean is no strong impulse, no design carried out, or at- 
tempted to be carried out, with force and persistency, that 
has not its own peculiar dangers, which, if they are not guarded 
against, will sooner or later become practical mischiefs. Now 
the present age may above all things be characterized as an 
educational age; and we certainly must be prepared to fil that 
education, like other matters of great excellence and value when 
truly apprehended, has dangers close akin to its excellences, and 
-into which people may be betrayed by only a slight mistake as to 
the nature of the design, in which they are engaged, “We propose 
in the present article to point out two of these dangers. 

The first relates to that important difference which ought always 
to be borne in mind by those who educate—the difference between 
mechanical and vital education. By mechanical education we do 
not mean technical education, which is a wholly different thing— 
namely, the training in some special art or science. By mechanical 
education we mean the imbuing the mind. with those elements 
which can be taught by pure rule; in which no demand is made 
on the child or youth beyond attention and industry ; into which 
the element of choice on his part does not enter. ‘Buch elements 
there are in every subject. The teaching of the alphabet, of the 
pronunciation of written words or syllables, of spelling, of 
writing, of the multiplication table, of rules for the addition or 
subtraction of fractions, of many other arithmetical processes—all 
this is purely mechanical. True, it has to be considered whether 
the child's mind, in attempting to grasp these matters, has force 
enough to make the effort, whether it is a strong enough machine 
for the purpose; but it is as a machine that it is being dealt with. 
To come to higher subjects, the inculcation of the Greek and 
Latin grammar and vocabulary, of the propositions of Euclid, of 
historical dates and facts, nay, of the ditierential calculus and of 
some elements in the most difficult branches of learving, is still 
mechanical and nothing more. It may be a question whether 
any given boy or girl can learn these subjects, just as it may be a 
question whether any given bar of iron can stand a certain strain ; 
but, supposing that they are to be learnt, the way to learn is 
indicated by one word only—attention. 

But in all sound education these mechanical rules are never 
treated as an end in themselves, nor again as a mere stepping- 
stone to other mechanical rules of a more difficult kind. They are, 
each and all of them, keys to unlock the several successive 
chambers of the world in which we live; and whether the 
treasures stored up in those chambers are of a material or spiritual 
kind, whether they are the orbits of the stars, the history of the 
earth’s crust, or the courage and patience and tenderness which are 
the qualities that excite our sympathy in men, the unfolding of 
these several treasures is not in any way a mechanical, it is a 
vital process. And here a totally new element comes in on the 
part of the student. It is no longer with him a matter of atten- 
tion only; he will begin to exercise choice. It is found by 
experience that boys and girls are not incapable of taking in- 
terest in the world in which they live; but no prescribed plan 
for creating such an interest in them is possible. Thousands of 
interesting topics may be unfolded before the eyes of a boy, and he 
will have none of them; at last something occurs which touches 
him; curiosity or sympathy is awakened ; and from that moment 
he takes an initiative, his vital education is really on the move. 
And from that moment the mechanical inculcation of rules ought 
to be somewhat relaxed; not that it may not still be necessary 
sometimes, but it ought not to be suffered to interfere with the 
more important element—the spontaneous pursuit of knowledge, 
the spontaneous feeling of sympathy with men. 

Now here is the delicate, the critical point in all education, the 
point at which the teacher or the educational authority has such 
serious difliculties to contend with in making a practical decision. 
Parents who have the requisite knowledge themselves may, with 
comparative ease, feel and direct the capabilities of their children; 
but a schoolmaster has to deal with children in the mass, and must 
be rough in his estimate of the degree in which pressure ought to be 
exercised. There is a proper medium in the enforcement of the 
mechanical part of education ; if it is enforced too little, there is 
the mischiet attendant on idleness on the children’s part, besides 
the loss of the use of a valuable instrument; if it is enforced too 
much, vital energies will be quenched, and the whole result will be 
dry and formal. 

, Atthe present day, especially in the primary schools, some care 


is, it seems to us, needed to avoid the latter result. There is, 
we think—not too much interest in education, certainly; but— 
too much tendency to exercise pressure all round. Among the 
few educational bodies in this country of which this is not true, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are pre-eminent. Over- 
ressure is there confined to a few ambitious students; and this 
is voluntary; the great majority both of honourmen and pass- 
men enjoy a liberty of study, both as to amount and character, 
which might almost be described as absolute. And while we are far 
from saying that there are not considerable faults in our two chief 
Universities, that they or a not be rendered more efficient in 
promoting the national wellbeing than “’ are now, this seems te 
us, on the whole,.a good characteristic. But the greater number 
of upper-class schools do not so entirely escape the danger of 
being over-mechanical. Earnestness, if once it loses the native 
freshness in which all true earnestness originates, becomes & 
hard taskwork ; and that great type of earnest schoolmasters, 
Dr. Arnold, has had some followers in whom the taskwork 
has been far more visible than the freshness of view and 
the inward moulding of character. We are speaking here 
of schoolmasters and schools of real excellence. Again, the 
phenomenon is not at all unknown of teachers who are them- 
selves fresh and original in character, and yet, from some weak- 
ness or disadvantage, are unable to elicit the like qualities ia 
their pupils; against their will, they are compelled to be 
mechanical. In such cases we see the vital power subdued (as far 
as the practical work of such teachers is concerned) by the 
mechanical ; and, in short, a well-devised mechanism, such as that 
which now exists in our upper-class schools, is but too apt to 
assume an all-pervading influence to which it is not-entitled, and 
the more so in proportion to its efficiency as a mechanism, Again, 
all formal competition tends to produce mechanical rather than 
vital excellence; and while in the Universities of late years (para- 
doxically, it may seem, and yet truly) the multiplication of 
examinations has tended to diminish the vehemence .of compe- 
tition, by rendering the first place in each list no longer se 
brilliant a prize as before, there has been no such diminution of 
the force of competition in the case of schools. Schoolmasters 
are more subservient to obvious formal success than they ought te 
be. The higher schoolmasters are subservient to the University 
and Civil Service examinations; preparatory schoolmasters are 
subservient to the scholarships attainable in the higher schools. 
All this isa symptom, not of any serious and deep-rooted evil, 
but of a fault that needs attention, and, in the case of the pre- 
paratory schools, serious attention. In spite of this fault, there 
can beno doubt that our upper-class schools are a soil in which 
vital seeds do perpetually strike root and grow into vigorous 
lants. 
F In the primary schools, it cannot be said that we have at present 
any such assurance. (The gap between the upper-class and the 
rimary schools is one that doubtless still exists, and in so far as 
it exists is very unfortunate ; but it is, we hope, gradually closing 
through various agencies on the part of the Government and the 
Universities.) What writer on the subject has ever ventured to 
say, with the certainty of knowledge, that any considerable pro- 
portion of those vast numbers who are being educated in our 
parish and Board schools are really animated by the spirit of the 
subjects which they are taught ? There is abundant evidence of 
the fact that the rising generation are far more capable than their 
fathers of attaching their signature to a document. There is no 
equivalent evidence that the subjects which they learn reach them 
in the way of vital improvement. Nevertheless we must not be 
understood as expressing an adverse opinion in regard to that 
great system of national education which began some forty or 
fifty years ago, and which has been so largely extended and 
systematized since 1870. It is a danger, not actual serious evils, 
that we are indicating. On the whole, we think the evidence 
is to the effect that even where the schools themselves fail 
to supply anything beyond mechanical teaching, the good in- 
fluences in the nation at large are of sufficient force to turn that 
mechanical teaching to good ends, But the existing system has, 
in our opinion, some errors in its practical working which ma 
here be mentioned. Persons acquainted with the standards through | 
which the children in elementary schools pass (generally at the 
rate of a standard a year), as prescribed by the Education De- 
partment, will be aware that in the first, second, and third 
standards the labour which is required of the child is little more 
than mechanical ; that the fourth standard makes a considerable 
incursion into the region of real teaching; while the fifth and 
sixth standards are of a different order altogether, and, if really 
understood, constitute an education which may fairly be cailed 
liberal. The expansion of mere writing into themes, and the 
great development which arithmetic takes in its higher parts, 
put the fifth and sixth standards on a totally different leyal 
from those which come before. Yet the system of examination 
by the Education Department is exactly as rigid for the fifth 
and sixth standards as for any of those that have gone be- 
fore. We cannot be persuaded that this is right. The far 
larger area of subject-matter ought, it seems to us, to be 
accompanied by a greater freedom in the methods of examination. 
What exact alteration should take place in this respect it would, 
indeed, be premature to suggest. Specific changes can only be 
lanned after a consideration of circumstances which are far 
yond our limits here. Meanwhile we gladly admit that the 
Education Department is not unmindful of the fact that vital 
as well as mechanical teaching is requisite in schools; one of the 
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strongest proofs of this is the encouragement which has been given 
to descriptive text-books of geography which in their pictorial 
fulness are a striking contrast to the meagre catalogues of towns, 
rivers, and products, which form the sum total of the older works 
on the subject. And though the outlines of grammar as suggested 
by the Code are still wholly bare, yet the instructions Lege | 
issued by the Department do at last connect this subject wit 
the practical work of composition. erg before leaving this 
topic, we may say that the requirement of the fifth, and still more 
of the sixth, standard as a test which every child must pass before 
being free from the necessity of attending school, does of itself 
tend to a rather mechanical mode of teaching in those standards. 
School Boards might be less ambitious in their requirements, 
without being less assiduous in their zeal for education. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the second danger 
of education to which we referred at the outset; we will there- 
fore only briefly mention it. It cannot, we think, be doubted that 
the cultivation of the intellect does, as a matter of fact, often dull 
the powers of observation, It perhaps ought not to do so}; but 
the way of avoiding this result, which is certainly a regrettable one, 
is not to be hit upon without difficulty. A genuine interest in the 
advancement of all the powers of wan is the only prescription that 
can be given to any one who seeks to benefit his race in some new 
acquisition, without sacrificing that which has been already 
attained, 


A NEW AGE OF FAITH. 


T is generally acknowledged that faith, like confession, is good 
for the soul, though when pushed to credulity it is not a proof 
of a very healthy state of the intellect; and perhaps we ought to 
congratulate ourselves on any evidence of its existence in any 
shape in the present material age. The proofs in the political 
department at se are numerous. But for the present it may be 
sufficient to confine the examination to the subject of the Egyptian 
expedition, Every Englishman,except a few amiable or unamiable 
fanatics, wishes well to that expedition ; and some Englishmen, at 
any rate, wish well to the banners of their country wherever they 
float, But a very considerable number of Englishmen know in 
their secret hearts that they are utterly disqualified by certain 
recent proceedings of their own from wishing well to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s undertaking. The knowledge acts differently upon 
different temperaments. To do justice to some Radicals whom 
one meets, rae take the situation with that humour which is 
atill to some extent characteristic of Englishmen, They say to 
you, with something of a chuckle and something of a blush, 

Shouldn’t we have made a row if Dizzy had done this?” and 
they pass on, having in this way disarmed criticism. Less wise 
but more moral Gladstonians, with perhaps some Gladstonians 
who have some wisdom and no morality at all, exhaust their 
lungs and cumber the wrong side of the recording angel’s books by 
swearing themselves black in the face that there is no similarity 
between the cases. A very small remnant accepts the facts as 
facts, sticks to its colours, and gently or tiercely reproaches the lost 
leader. But there is also a party, perhaps the most considerable 
of all, which seems bent on justilying the claim of the Radicals to 
the monopoly of stupidity with which they used to reproach their 
opponents. These amiable folk frankly admit that they cannot 
make it all out, but declare that Mr. Gladstone must be right. If 
anybody thinks that this is a hostile version, he may be referred 
to a very interesting, though rather acrimonious, correspondence 
which has been going on ever since the bombardment of Alex- 
andria in the Kcho. The Echo, to its credit be it spoken, is the 
only London Radical paper, so fur as we know, which has stood 
to its colours in this matter. But some of its readers are grieved 
at its consistency, and have taken up the pen to argue. The argu- 
ment comes to this, as nearly as ible in the very words of 
the arguers. “ When Lord Beaconsfield told us that the Afghan 
and Zulu wars were unavoidable and just”—which, by the way, 
as far as the Zulu war was concerned, Lord Beaconsfield never 
did—* and that war with Russia might be so, we couldn’t believe 
him, When Mr. Gladstone tells us the same of the Egyptian war 
we can’t help believing him.” Differently put by another cor- 
respondent, who claims the proud position of a Nonconformist 
spokesman, the argument runs thus :—“ The great majority of the 

issenters have placed such implicit confidence in Mr. Gladstone 
that they cannot believe he would enter on a wanton and 
wicked war.” ‘This is of course the only attitude possible for 
an honest Radical to take, unless he follows Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and it hardly requires much comment. For though an or 
dinary man may not be skilled in the details of war and 
diplomacy, in none of the four cases just mentioned could he 
have had the least difficulty in making up an independent opinion 
as to the general justice, policy, or necessity of war. Any man 
who has brains enough to vote for one candidate rather than 
another, has brains enough to decide whether the Russian 
aggression on Turkey, the Kussian advance on India, the threaten- 
ing character of Zulu armaments, the insubordination of Arabi, 
seem to him to be casus belli. Very different, though intelligent, 
opinions are of course possible on all these points, but in of 

em the forming of an intelligent opinion is possible. But the 
Echo's correspondent openly and ¢otidem verbis, and a vast 
number of other persons, silently and indirectly abdicate their 
faculty of judgment altogether and make the matter one of 


implicit faith. We did not believe in Lord Beaconsfield; we do 
believe in Mr, Gladstone; causa finita est. And this is the end of 
the party which for centuries held the right and duty of private 
judgment to be the distinguishing possession of a free man. 

This childlike faith, of course, does not fall to the lot even of 
every good Radical. But the way in which the whole party is 
more or less tinged with it may be illustrated from a very different 
division of the sect. The more knowing organs of Radicalism, 
perhaps glad of anything which leads away from the, awkward 
general question, have for some time past been angrily scolding all 
critics of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s proceedings in Egypt. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has never taken any active part in politics, and he has 
received favours and commands indifferently from both parties, so 
that there is no ostensible party reason for this sudden sensitive- 
ness as far as he is concerned. Nor do the grumblers at grumbling 
condescend to point out any flaws in the arguments of those whom 
they condemn. If, for instance, some Radical paper would show 
us that it is per se wicked to suggest that sweet flour is better 
than sour as food for an English army; that a medicine chest 
can without much difficulty be carried twenty miles, even if trains 
are not running; and that, after spending three weeks in making 
the trains run, it seems a pity to lose ten per cent. of a brigade from 
sunstroke by marching them on foot in the hottest time of the 
day—those who were thus convicted of wickedness might bow 
their heads. But no attempt is made to do this. On the contrary, 
the reason of the rebukes administered to such criticism is shown 
with a naiveté which indeed frequently distinguishes the faithful. 
Exposure of the shortcomings of a general appointed by Mr. 
Gladstone, or of the mistakes made by subordinates in an expe- 
dition sanctioned by Mr. Gladstone, is, it seems, touching the 
Ark. It is an underhand attempt to damage the best and greatest 
of statesmen. Now it must be evident to any one but these 
monomaniacs of Gladstonianism that Mr. Gladstone is not in the 
least concerned in the matter. We are not aware that any 
reasonable person expects that Mr. Gladstone should go down to 
Woolwich and test the flour-sacks, or that, having chosen a 
general whom Tory no less than Radical Ministers have delighted 
to honour, he should attempt to make the Cabinet play the Aulic 
Council to Sir Garnet Wolseley. It isdoubtless difficult for men 
who for years past have been reckless of injury to their country for 
the sake of their party to believe that other people can put party 
aside altogether when the interests of the country are at stake. 
But common sense at least might show them that party does not 
here come in. If any fault has been found with the conduct of 
the Egyptian expedition, it is that its success has not been at- 
tained quite so easily, cheaply, and creditably as it might have 
been—that is, from our Radical friend’s own point of view—that 
the laurel wreath to be placed on Mr. Gladstone’s head will not 
be quite so fresh and unfrosted as it might have been. But faith 
is not equal to considerations of this subtlety. Themselves seeing 
all things in Gladstone, Radicals must needs give others the credit 
of doing the same. A criticism on strategy or administration in 

pt is a criticism on the sacred head of the Prime Minister; 
and when that majestas is once /aesa, how should a faithful Radical 
but cry shame? ‘“ We couldn’t believe in Lord Beaconsfield,” to 
repeat the plaintive cry of the Echo's correspondent. “ We can’t 
help believing in Mr. Gladstone.” Believing in Mr. Gladstone, 
they take every free comment, much more every unfavourable criti- 
cism on any proceeding with which he is connected, as blasphemy. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is not renowned as a wit, but hardly a 
wittier thing has been said in English politics for some years 
past than his summing up of all Radical arguments on all sub- 
—_ whatever as being equivalent to the ejaculation, “ Great is 
iana of the Ephesians!” Does anybody hint that the un- 
paralleled Joyce massacre is not exactly a proof of that improve- 
ment in Ireland which Mr. Trevelyan had boasted of before the 
deed? “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” Does any one hint 
that it was not Sir Garnet's fault that a disaster did not happen 
to General Graham at Kassassin? ‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” The truth of the statement may be undeniable, for there 
are many kinds of por but its exact relevance, save from 
the point of view of childlike faith, is not obvious. 

There are many interesting topics connected with this resurrec- 
tion of faith which could be handled profitably if we had space. 
But that would require a new treatise de jide. The organization 
of the Gladstonian Church, with its ecclesia in the Caucus and its 
catholic epistles in the hektographic despatches of Mr. Schnad- 
horst, is a curious subject. The knowledge of the devotees 
as to mundane affairs, as exhibited by Mr. Leatham’s agreeable 
notion that “the universal belief of Europe is accorded” to 
his idol, would be a good text. The real power of the creed, 
even over heretics, has also been delightfully exemplified by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, though he has for 
the moment ceased to be what his friends would call a church- 
member, thinks fondly of the pleasant times when he yet walked 
with Mr. Gladstone, and retains much of his faith. The chief 
mark and sign of that faith in all its holders appears to be a 
singular inaccuracy in the citation of facts. In rueful reminiscence 
of happier days Sir Wilfrid told the Aspatrians that Lord Beacons- 
field went into Afghanistan like the Scotchman who went into a 
gentleman’s garden, and the gentleman said, “ Where are you 
going?” and Sandy said, “ Back in.” Unluckily, though it 
was Lord Beaconstield who went in, it was Mr. Gladstone who 
went back again, which rather spoils the story. It shows, how- 
ever, how deeply the creed fixes itself when it has once got a hold. 
Again, there is the very interesting question of what is to be the 
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future of this revival of faith. Nous mourrons tous; though we 
should not be surprised if some fervent GJadstonian were 
to complete the quotation with a bow to the Prime Minister and 
the presque tous of the original. However, the immortality 
of any given person is not to be rashly postulated. Suppose that 
Mr. Gladstone were removed, even in the most honourable way, 
from this lower sphere, what is to become of the believers if a | 
continue in their present simplicity of belief? Who is to be Cali 
to Mr. Gladstone, and where is the Koran? Who is the Noldeke 
who will get Church and State and Gleanings into a decent har- 
mony? But these are, perhaps, unnecessary searchings of heart. 
The main point is, as has been said, the resurrection of faith—of 
faith as implicit, as thoroughly of the credo-quia-absurdum kind as 
any one can desire. “ They sin who tell us faith can die,” and it 
is not only a slander on the noble instincts of man, but a proof of 
sci & incomplete observation, to contrast the present with 
the past by calling the past the age of faith. It is true that the 
object of pious trust appears to have changed rather oddly in the 
course of time. Our fathers believed in God; we believe in Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘“ Mais il y a des degrés dans tout,” as the Rouen 
istrate neatly replied to Alexandre Dumas when he made a too 
florid allusion to the city of Corneille. 


* COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


== the ates is to be attributed to the growth of 
common sense or to the ever-increasing horrors and expenses 
of fashionable watering-places, there can be no doubt that the 
country, as distinguished from the seaside, has of late years steadily 
gained favour with holiday-makers, Even parents with young 
_children are now and then locusts to believe that a month spent 
on a breezy hillside amid country scenes and scents, aud with the 
certainty of obtaining healthy food and pure milk, may be a more 
wholesome change than the orthodox visit to an overcrowded 
town where sea air is very possibly blended with sewer gas, while 
the swarms of children cause constant anxiety on the subject of 
measles. This growing appreciation of the charms of country life 
has, however, its drawbacks, which often seriously affect a lover of 
quiet. He has perhaps been in the habit of going year after year to 
some retired vege within easy reach of town, where a little wayside 
inn gives all needful accommodation, where lodging-houses are 
unknown, and where the yells of ’Arry have not penetrated. Quite 
suddenly society at large becomes aware of the existence of the 
village. Bicyclists, who have before ridden quickly through, make 
it a resting-place ; the innkeeper cuts up his trim little garden to 
make way for a hideous coffee-room; and soon the speculative 
builder completes the destruction. No part of England has suffered 
so much in this way as the country near the banks of the 
Thames. Those quaint villages which have been the delight 
of artists and other lovers of rural life are fast disappearing. Inns 
have grown into hotels; villages into towns. Even the smallest 
cottages, if only they have gardens stretching down to the river, 
command enormous rents during the summer months, and their 
whole appearance has often been spoiled to suit the taste of rich 
occupants. Sloping lawns are made hideous with beds of fantastic 
shape, filled with those bedding-out plants in which the gardener’s 
coul delights; the house itself is hopelessly vulgarized by the 
insertion of plate-glass windows in place of the little panes which 
so well suited the character of the building; and often a new 
wing, with French windows and stucco decorations, is added to 
a simple red-brick house. One is led to wonder what charm 
the quiet, restful scenery of the Thames can have for the authors 
of these changes, and why people care to place themselves amid 
surroundings with which they ap to have so little sympathy. 
It may be doubted whether the beauty of the scenery has very 
much to do with their choice of abode. The presence of the 
water may perhaps gratify their eye, but it is chiefly valued 
because it satisfies the need felt by a large majority of people for 
something definite to do. This want the river supplies admirably. 
Every morning and every afternoon the boats are got ready, and 
the question of up or down stream is discussed with just so mueh 
interest as is excited by the rather similar alternative of pier or 
esplanade at the seaside, The country round about fails to interest 
the class of people of whom we are speaking; architectural 
beauties and historical associations are alike thrown away upon 
them ; and they confine themselves as strictly to the space between 
the two banks of the river as does the Thames himself. Mono- 
tonous as their amusements may appear, they would not seriously 
concern true lovers of the river, were it not that their steam 
launches do as much to trouble its waters as their houses to dis- 
figure its banks. 

Of course the river, or, for the matter of that, even a crowded 
seaside resort, may still be pleasant enough for those who can 
afford to own or to hire a good house, with grounds large 
enough to render intercourse with the outside world a matter of 
choice, not of necessity. We are thinking rather of the great 
majority whose comfort in life, especially during their holidays, 


depends on the consideration and forbearance of their 
neighbours. For such People the important point is to have as 
few neighbours as possible. To find a tolerably secluded place of 


retirement is not so difficult as might be supposed. Indeed it is 
wonderful by what slight attractions tourist hordes are won, and 
by what trifling obstacles they are turned aside. The least diffi- 


culty in the matter of communications will keep a delightful. 


tract of country almost empty, while some neighbouring district, 
richer in railway stations if not in natural beauties, is crowded, 
On the other hand, one celebrated view, or one well-known show- 
place, does far more to attract visitors than general beauty of 
scenery. It is of course impossible, within easy reach of London. 
to be quite out of the way of ’Arry, especially in these days of 
bicycles; but a judicious choice of quarters may make his visits 
very rare, and after the first Monday in August there are no Bank 
holidays for a long time to come. 

When a suitable neighbourhood has been discovered, the further 
question of accommodation arises, and the more desirable the 
country the more difficult it is to find a home to live in. A 
bachelor may be very comfortable at a village inn, provided that 
it be something better than a village alehouse. If he has any 
work to do, he will find the place quiet enough during the morning, 
and in the evening an amusing hour may be sometimes spent by 
the kitchen fireside, where the leaders of local opinion meet to 
smoke their pipes and discuss matters, agricultural and other, over 
a glass of grog. The kitchen of an old country inn is of itself an 
interesting sight. The uneven stone floor is well scoured, and has 
a neat border of red; substantial oak settles are ranged round the 
walls, and above them hang bunches of herbs, and notices of cattle 
fairs and sales of stock, together with sheep-shears and other lesser 
implements, for the host is a farmer as well as an innkeeper. 
From the bare rafters hang hams and fiitches of bacon, wich seem 
likely to be well smoked, judging by the quantity of tobacco con- 
sumed beneath them, while the linen of the family is —- out 
to air upon cords stretched across the roof from beam to beam 

But life at such an inn as this, however pleasant it may be 
to a bachelor, is scarcely suited to married people, especially 
if they have children to take about with them. It is too public, 
and its surroundings, though tolerable enough for a few days 
when one is travelling about the country, make the place an un- 
desirable abode for ladies. One may live very comfortably during 
the summer months in a farmhouse, where it is often possible to 
find a set of rooms which are practically cut off from the rest of 
the house. Such an arrangement has many conveniences, One 
can take one’s own servants, get one’s own provisions, and not be 
dependent on the ill-furnished cellar of a village inn. Good milk 
and other country products are ready to hand for the benefit of the 
children, who find never-ending amusement in watching the farm 
operations, After a time, nursemaids get over their natural dread 
of horned cattle, and even nervous mothers gradually cease to fear 
that their children are being bitten by sheep-dogs, kicked by horses, 
poisoned by attractive berries, or drowned in the duck-pond, It is 
amusing to observe the difference between the two sets of inmates, 
and the surprise of the country folk at the habits of their visitors, 
their numerous letters, their daily newspapers—which are often 
left unread by their owners because they do not arrive before 
breakfast—and all the appliances of civilization which appear to 
the rustic mind mysterious and almost uncanny. The indolent 
practice of not breakfasting till some time between eight and nine 
o’clock excites wonderment not unmixed with reprobation, and 
the farmer is perhaps astonished some morning at meeting his 
tenant, who is liable to sleeplessness, going upstairs to bed when 
he himself is coming down to his day’s work. However, the two 
households as a rule get on very well together, though the hard- 
working farmer's wife sometimes shakes her head at the idleness 
and flightiness of town servants, and fears the effect of their 
example upon her own muscular drudges, who work early and 
late, milk the cows, scour the floors, turn hay, and make beds and 
butter with equal readiness. The young men of the place are 
longest in getting over their awe of the strangers, and the process 
of recovery was once rudely checked by an unfortunate inci- 
dent. A shy young farmer had taken, the opportunity, when 
his mother's lodgers were absent, to inspect the wonders of their 
sitting-room. His attention was chiefly attracted by an object 
consisting of a small globe placed on the top of a larger one, 
and surmounted by some mysterious projecting pieces of metal. 
As the mere appearance of the thing failed to convey any 
idea to his mind, he began to handle it, and unhappily 
touched the spring just at the moment when he was gazing 
up at the spout. He was of course half-blinded by a jet of aerated 
water, and he fled from the room in the utmost alarm. Being a 
simple-minded youth, he regarded the accident as a judgment on 
him for having ventured into the room, and he would never be 
persuaded to enter it again. Not all, however, are so unfortunate, 
aud an attractive nursemaid may sometimes supplant for a time 
noe village beauty in the affections of the farmer's son and 

eir. 

Persons of adventurous disposition, who are not burdened with 
large families, may find very comfortable quarters in a cottage. 
This plan is not to be recommended to those who are excessively 
attached to the varied luxuries generally known as home comforts, 
for by a cottage we do not mean one of those fanciful and rather 
expensive little country houses to which house-agents apply the 
term, but a real cottage, containing some four or five rooms. Of 
course one must be careful that the cottage is tolerably well built ; 
leaky walls must not be accepted on account of the beautiful 
creeping roses with which they are covered, nor should one forget 
the tendency of picturesque thatched roofs to harbour insects. A 
healthy situation and a constant supply of good water must 
be preferred to carved gables and Gothic windows, and the charm 
of having all the bedrooms on the ground floor should not 
blind one to the raga of a clay soil only a few 
inches beneath one’s feet, hen these important points 
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have been seen to, and the cottage is approved and taken, it 
is surprising how easily it is made habitable and even pretty. The 
few large articles of furniture which are needed can be cheaply 
bought or hired at the nearest market town, and smaller neces- 
saries may be brought from home; alittle wall-paper and distemper 
make the interior look clean and wholesome, and the house is fit 
for habitation. At first the smallness of everything gives rise to 
some inconvenience ; but one soon learns devices for economizing 
ce. A wooden outhouse makes an excellent dressing-room, 
while the absence of passages and staircases, and, it may be added, 
the almost entire absence of dust and dirt, leave so little to be done 
in the way of housework that one servant, with occasional help 
from the mistress, is amply sufficient fer all needs. The fact that 
the front door opens directly into the sitting-room is an absolute 
advantage in warm weather, and there is no real reason why one 
should object to entering one’s bedroom from the kitchen, The little 
garden, crowded with old-fashioned flowers, adds greatly to one’s 
appiness, and even the clumsy water-butt in the back yard isa 
pleasant sight, for it suggests refreshing thoughts of soft-water baths 
to hapless persons who for ten months in the year are subject to the 
tender mercies of London Water Companies. But this charming 
rural life has its discomforts. One soon finds out that fruit, and pos- 
sibly eggs and butter, are as difficult to get as fish at the seaside. 
The monotony of the fare provided by the country butcher is only 
broken by the irregularity of his visits, and it becomes necessary to 
lay in a stock of tinned meats to provide against the chance of his 
disappearance for several days together. In hot weather food 
becomes uneatable in a few hours on account of the want of a 
cellar, The first meal taken with open windows proves the exis- 
tence of a large and densely populated wasp’s nest in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house, though the most careful researches 
fail to discover its exact whereabouts, The smell of cooking 
attracts rats from the barn close at hand in such numbers that 
everything to which they can gain access is eaten up, and one 
begins to think uncomfortably of the fate of the late Bishop 
Hatto, Even the water-butt deceives one’s hopes, for the morning 
bath is found to contain a slimy green fluid of evil smell, and 
remarkable for the vast variety of insect life which it supports. 
The horrors vf a wet day in such circumstances need not be de- 
scribed ; they are tvo serious to be spoken of jestingly. But with 
tolerable weather there is no better way of enjoying the country than 
om living in a cottage. Change in one’s manner of life, especially 
if it be in the direction of simplicity, is almost as important an 
element in a holiday as change of air and scene ; and such little 
drawbacks as we have just mentioned, though they do not very 
seriously interfere with one’s enjoyment, may perhaps make one 
regard with less repugnance the quickly dppenining day of return 
to London and to work, 


THE LAW AS TO KILLING BURGLARS. 


T HE daring aggressiveness displayed in some recent burglaries, 

notably in one at Stamford Hill, where the burglarious in- 
truder on being discovered produced two revolvers, and began, 
as an American would say, shooting round with deadly 
effect, has demonstrated that the salutary lesson taught by the 
execution of the late Mr. Peace is already being forgotten by the 
criminal class, and has again brought to the surface the question 
what isto be done to eradicate a dangerous nuisance, entirely 
incompatible with tke idea of that security which ought to be 
the lot of every dweller in a civilized and highly-rated country. 
An active correspondence has been developed in the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph, wherein divers remedial measures have been 
suggested. Most of the correspondents concur in admitting that 
the present police system is inefficient for the protection of life 
and property against the “enterprising burglar,” provided he be 
enterprising and daring enough; and one, who signs himself 
“ West Hampstead,” in a vigorous and trenchant epistle, which 
reads as though it came from some far backwoods settlement 
beset with hostile Indians of the Mayne Reid type, gives full 
warning to all whom it may concern of the sort of reception they 
are likely to meet with if they attempt “ burglariously and feloni- 
ously to break and enter” his dwelling-house. 

Among the material of war with which this true Englishman 
has fortified his castle there figure conspicuously an eighteen-stone 
ex-Life Guardsman, a ferocicus bulldog, which Cetewayo might 
be proud to own, and loaded firearms, artfully disposed on every 
floor of the house ready to hand; and “ West Hampstead,” for 
self and partner—meaning the ex-Life Guardsman—pledges him- 
self that each and every of these repressive measures shall be un- 


intruder within prohibited hours. ‘ West Hampstead” professes 
himself absolutely indifferent to the consequences which might 
accrue to himself were he, on a fitting opportunity, to slay a 
casual burglar; he has resolved to take the law into his own 
hands, and abide by the result; but it is obvious that he has a 
lurking belief that it somehow or another constitutes a crime in 
English law to shoot a burglar, save under circumstances which 
render the act strictly and absolutely one of self-preservation. 
This fallacy is, we believe, very prevalent; most of the news- 
papers which have devoted articles to the subject have practi- 
cally adopted it; and, as it probably exists in the minds of 
the criminal as well as of the law-abiding class, it furnishes 
a direct incentive to crimes of violence, and the sooner it 
is dissipated the better. If we succeed in demonstrating 


that the law is on the side of the householder, and not of 
the housebreaker, the last shade of compunction may vanish 
from “ West Hampstead’s” mind, while his Household Coney 
henchman will attack the burglar who may be ill-starred enoug 

to come in his way as unhesitatingly as though he were one of 
Arabi’s followers; and other persons who may find themselves 
face to face with a nocturnal invader will not need to afford him 
time to inflict injury while they seek a way out of the imaginary 
dilemma of waiting for the burglar to kill them or killing the 
burglar and standing a trial for murder, or at least manslaughter. 
We fear the Saturday Review has not a large circulation among 
burglars, otherwise much good might be done by expounding 
to them the law that, as against them, killing is no murder; our 
teaching in that quarter can be only indirect ; yet it will be none the 
less efficacious if we can ensure these gentry a warm reception 
and summary castigation administered with a full sense of im- 
punity. Sharp experience is the only school for brutalized intelli- 
gences, and a burglar or two shot dead and his slayer not treated 
as a criminal, but rather as a goon benefactor, would be an event 
as strictly in accordance with law as it would be likely to dis- 
courage further enterprises in that particular walk of crime. As 
it is, we are aware, a serious thing to tell a man that he is en- 
titled to take a fellow-creature’s life, we proceed, without further 
a, to give our authorities for the position we have laid 

own. 

An enactment which incontestably claims the first place, alike 
on the ground of its origin and its antiquity, may serve to dispel all 
moral scruples on the point, and reduce the matter to a mere ques- 
tion of positive human legislative practice. Emanating from 

the same authority from which we derive our justification for 
| depriving a fellow-creature of life by the strictest judicial process, 
| the 22nd chapter of Exodus enacts in the 2nd verse, “If a thief 
be found breaking up, and he be smitten that he die, no blood 
shall be shed for him ; but if the sun be risen upon him then shall 
blood be shed for him, for he should have made full restitution ””— 
| @ curious anticipation, to the very letter, of the existing law as we 
| read it. The thief breaking up before the sun be risen upon him 
| is the precise counterpart of the modern burglar, whose character 
as such, prior to very recent legislation, depended entirely on 
whether his crime was or was not committed between sunset and 
sunrise—an ambiguous period, for which has now been substituted 
the interval between 9 P.M. and6 a.m. Neat distinctions between 
murder and manslaughter were unknown to the Mosaic law, and 
the obvious interpretation of the above passage is that the slayer 
of me thief under the specified circumstances was to be held 
uiltless. 
Passing from the Scriptural to the municipal law of this. 
country, we find a practical consensus of opinion to the effect that 
the killing of a burglar taken in the act of burglary falls under 
the head of justifiable homicide. The fallacy into which people 
have fallen on this point seems to be based on the idea that the 
only justification possible in such cases is that of personal danger 
to the man who is called upon to cope with, the burglar. 
This is not so; a forcible and felonious attempt against a man’s 
house or goods justifies the use even of extreme force in defence: 
thereof just as much as a similar attempt against his person. 
Indeed in certain cases, not necessary to be referred to here, the 
law would appear to allow even greater latitude in the protection 
of the house than of the person, Burglary, from its very 
nature, comprises such an attempt both against house and goods; 
and accordingly in all the text-books it figures, so to speak, as the 
representative crime which it is lawful to repel by any amount of 
force. Thus in East’s Pleas of the Crown we read:—“ A man 
may repel force by force in defence of his person, habitation, or 
property against one who manifestly intends or endeavours by 
violence or surprise to commit a known felony such as robbery, 
| arson, burglary, and the like, upon either. In these cases 
he is not obliged to retreat, but may pursue his adversary until 
he has secured himself from all danger; and, if he kill him in so 
doing, it is called justifiable self-defence.” The next quotation is 
from Bacon's Abridgment, a work of considerable authority, which 
we give, merely omitting immaterial parts, which we have also done- 
in some of the succeeding extracts :—“ It is clear that the killing 
of a person in the defence of a man’s person, house, or goods, is 
justifiable in the following instances, as where the owner of a house, 
or any of his servants or lodgers, kills one who attempts to burn 
it or to commit in it murder, robbery, or other felony,” So, again, 
Foster—“ An attempt is made to commit burglary in a habitation ; 
the owner, or any part of his family, or even a lodger with him, 
may lawfully kill the assailant to prevent the mischief intended.” 


| In Stephen’s Blackstone we find that “If any person attempts 
hesitatingly and unsparingly utilized against any unauthorized | 


to break open a house in the night time, and shall be killed insuch 
attempt either by the owner of the house or the servant attendant 
upon him, or by any other person present and interposing to prevent 
mischief, the slayer shall be acquitted and discharged.” Again, 
in Archbold’s Criminal Law it is laid down as follows:—“If 
@ person attempt burglariously to break any dwelling-house in 
the night time, and be killed in the attempt, the slayer shall be 
acquitted and discharged, for the homicide is justifiable, and the 
killing is without felony ; and not only the person whose property 
is thus attacked, but his servants or other members of his family, 
or even strangers who are present at the time, are equally justified 
in killing the assailant”; and the author specially lays down that 
the person defending his house is not constrained to give way to 
the offender. Mr. Justice Stephen in his Digest of Criminal Law 


states the law on the point as follows:—* Intentioral infliction of 
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death or bodily harm is not a crime when it is done by any person 
in order to prevent the commission of burglary, or any other felony 
in which the felon so acts as to give the person who kills or 
wounds him reasonable ground to believe that he intends to 
accomplish his purpose by open force,” and he adds as a rider, 
“provided that the object cannot be otherwise attained.” Mr. 
Justice Stephen would seem to imply that burglary is a 
felony the commission of which entitles a man to believe that the 
burglar intends to accomplish his purpose by open force. But 
even if the existence of this reasonable ground be an additional 
condition, we cannot see that it materially affects the posi- 
tion. In the ordinary course of such events, a man becomes 
suddenly aware of the presence of a burglar in his house; that 
burglar has ex hypothesi committed a crime of violence in breaking 
in; it is perfectly reasonable, therefore, to suppose that, unless 
prevented, he will proceed to accomplish his purpose—namely, 


| natural alliance between the Altar and the Throne. 


that of stealing in a dwelling-house, in itself a felony—by force, | 


whereby we understand not necessarily force as applied to the 
person. Nor do we believe that Mr. Justice Stephen would con- 
tend that a man placed in such a position is to forego the advan- 
tage that the possession of arms may give him, and, on the 
possibility that he may be able to eject the burglar by main force, 
to enter on a personal struggle with him with a view to 
ascertaining whether “ his object can be so attained.” 

Did need require or space permit, we could supplement the 
authorities adduced above by quotations from authors of equal 
weight—from Ooke’s Institutes, Sir Matthew Hale, Russell on 
Crimes, and others. Divers statutes have been enacted to the 
same effect, beginning with the time of Henry VIII., but these 
have been repealed as having been merely declaratory of the 
Common Law. The only statutory enactment which now bears at 
all on the point is 24 & 25 Vict. cap. 100, sec. 7 of which provides 
that “no punishment or forfeiture shall be incurred by any person 
who shall kill another by misfortune, or in his own defence, or in 
any other manner without felony ”; but this, like its predecessors, 
is practically only declaratory, it being matter of law what is a 
killing in self-defence or without felony. 

Summing up the authorities, then, it seems beyond question that 
in English law, if a householder, or any one acting on his behalf, 
finds an intruder in or about to break into his house at night, 
with an obvious intention of committing a forcible felony therein, 
he is justitied in shooting or otherwise killing him, without 
parley or previous warning, even setting aside the element of 
imminent peril to his own life which can scarcely be absent from 
such a case, It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the reverse of 
the proposition will not hold, and that the burglar who in such 
circumstances kills any one, even though he has himself been re- 
peatedly shot at or wounded first, is most unquestionably guilty of 
murder. 

Having thus shown, as we hope, that the monopoly of legiti- 
mate force is on the side of the attacked and not of the attacker, 
two points alone remain for consideration. First, what is the atti- 
tude to be assumed towards a burglar who, on being discovered, 
immediately takes to ignominious flight ? and secondly, what is the 
_ legal position of a man who unwittingly slays an innocent person 

under the misapprehension that he falls within the category of 
those against eo any force is legitimate? With regard to the 
first point, the man’s flight negatives the presumption that he is 
prepared to effect his purpose by force. Still extreme measures 
might be justified on the unquestionable legal ground that any 
man has a right to kill a person found committing a felony 
sooner than such person should escape; but in such case it is 
clearly necessary that killing should be the only possible means of 
apprehension. The killing might also be regarded as done to pre- 
vent the burglar’s committing afresh burglary by breaking out, but 
this is too technical a view, and we should very strongly advise any 
aay who has a chance of shooting a burglar flying not to do so, 
ith regard to the second point, Bacon’s Abridgment is again ex- 
ceedingly explicit, as follows:—“ So if a man has awakened in the 
night with an alarm that thieves are in his house, and, searching 
for them in the dark with his sword drawn, happen to kill a 
person lying hid in part of the house, who in truth had no ill 
design, and was brought thither by a servant to assist in cleaning 
the house, it seems he may justify the fact inasmuch as it hath 
not the appearance of a fault.” And to the same effect is 
Archbold’s Criminal Law :—“ If a man intending to kill a person 


attempting to commit a forcible and atrocious crime against his | 


rson or property by mistake kill one of his own family, it is 


THE CATHOLIC CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M ANY questions both of historical and practical interest are 

suggested by the recent announcement of the formation of a 
new “Catholic Conservative Association” for Great Britain, the 
programme of which is now before us. It bears no signature, but 
the Duke of Norfolk, who some years ago joined the Conservative 
ranks, is understood to be the principal founder of the Association, 
and men like Lord Bute, Sir George Bowyer, and Sir John Pope 
Hennessey have already given it their adhesion. Speculation as 
to what amount of support it may receive in less exalted circles 
would as yet be premature, but meanwhile some obvious reflec- 
tions are suggested as well by the scheme itself as by the form in 
which it is commended to public notice. At first sight and froma 


| 


general point of view nothing could seem more natural than to 
establish a “ Catholic Conservative Association,” for, as the pro- 
gramme words it, “the normal and natural instinct of Catholicity 
is Conservative plain and simple.” Tbe Catholic or Roman 
Catholic Church—for in this respect the early and the medieval 
Chureh may be brought under the same category—has from the 
first represented the principle of authority, and that also is the 
principle which Conservatism professes or did profess to represent. 
And hence even during the ages of persecution obedience to Caesar 
was enjoined on Christians in all matters not incompatible with 
their faith, and from the time of the conversion of Oon- 
stantine to our own day, whether under the Roman Empire 
or the various European Governments which eventually inherited 
its rights, there has always been supposed to be a close and 
itu The same 
Divine Author of the social and material order of the world had 
set two great lights in the firmament, the spiritual and the 
temporal power, to rule harmoniously over the double life of man, 
as a citizen both of heaven and of the earthly State, and his 
allegiance was due to both alike, within their proper limits, for 
conscience sake. Abundant citations might be produced to this 
effect from early Fathers and medizval doctors, which would fully 
bear out Dr. Johnson’s famous saying that “ the Devil was the first 
Whig,” though it must be admitted that in many of the Scholastic 
writers—not excepting the greatest of them, Aquinas—there is 
also an opposite tendency discernible to maintain, at least in 
theory, a very large liberty alike of action and of thought. 
‘The language of modern Liberalism would have sounded very 
strange in the ears of St. Augustine, for the early Fathers are 
unanimous in denouncing as sinful all resistance to established 
authority ; it would have been more intelligible and less obnoxious 
to St. Thomas, who distinctly asserts—much to the scandal of © 
Bossuet—the right of subjects to rebel against unjust rulers. Still 
there can be no doubt that, on the whole, the tradition and instinct 
of Catholicism—as well during the patristic as the middle ages— 
was, in modern phrase, Conservative; the virtues of obedience 
and humility have always held a high place in the code of 
Christian ethics, 

Such considerations as these were presumably present to the 
minds of those who drew up the programme of the new Associa- 
tion, and may fairly be allowed to go a long way towards 
justifying the broad principles on which they take their stand. 
The manifesto, which is dated 185 Norfolk Street, Sheflield, opens 
in the following terms :— 

The Catholic Community has long been without any concerted political 
action. 

United in faith, and recognising one Supreme Head spiritual, Catholics 
have been too much disunited in politics, and owning not allegiance to any 
defined political centre, have been divided frequently at the Polling Booths, 
and the formation of a distinctive Catholic Party has thereby been ren- 
dered impossible. 

Times have been when a Liberal Catholic Association could have been 
formed with advantage to Catholic interests, but the Liberalism of the pre- 
sent day is so permeated with and levelled down to Hadicalism that a 
Liberal Catholic Association would be an enigma and absolutely unwork- 


ms. normal natural instinct of Catholicity is Conservative plain and 
simpie, 

rs spirit of unrest is abroad, threatening society with disruption ; and 
there is no power so capable as the Papacy of grappling with and subduing 
Socialism, Infidelity, Communism and Nihilism, which are all, more or 
less, promoted and fostered by Liberul Radicalism. 

Firmly believing that the time has arrived when Catholics must either 
take decisive political action on such vital questions as Education, &c., or 
else incur the odious charge of indifference, and permit social revolutionists 
and irreligious men to rule at home and abroad: 

It has been resolved— 

To establish a “ National Catholic Conservative Association.” 

The: rest of the paper is occupied with details, one of which by 
the way rather perplexes us, Itis stated—and the Secretary of the 
Association has called special attention to the point since—that “the 
registration of Catholic Voters generally, regardless of their poli- 
tical leanings,” will be one main work of the Association, We 
need hardly observe that the immense majority of these voters are 
Irish, whose “ political leanings” are sure to be the reverse of 
Conservative. Only the other day the “ League of the Cross,” 
consisting almost entirely of Irish, hissed “ God Save the Queen ” 
at their annual féte at the Crystal Palace, while the Queen's health 
was hissed at the banquet held at Dublin, when the freedom of the 
City was conferred on Parnell and Dillon. On the other hand the 
bands of the League play the Marseillaise at their meetings. 

We said just now that the programme had no signature, but an 
official interpreter has now come forward in the columns of the 
Tablet in the person of Mr. G. Waterton Prest, who describes 
himself as “ Organizing Secretary” of the “ National Catholic 
Conservative Association.” He informs us that “ the device of 
the Association consists of a tiara, crown, and Bible, &c.,” and 
adds that “ this is a speaking device, attesting to the loyalty of 
the members of the Association to the English Crown,” while 
“ the Bible is an emblem of the very decided view of Catholics 
that education and religious instruction must go hand in hand.” 
The tiara bespeaks adhesion to the temporal and spiritual rights of 
the Papacy. ‘ The loyalty of the members of the Association is 
a guarantee that it will discountenance any attempt to impair the 
integrity of the Empire, but will at the same time advocate 
increase of local self-government, subject to Imperial ratifica- 
tion and restriction.” All this is at least intelligible, but the 
next statement completely puzzles us. ‘“ The mottu ‘ Scivias’— 
(Domini) understood—is drawn from St. Hildegarde, a saintly 
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friend of the great St. Bernard.” What may be the meaning of 
“ Scivias”"—with or without Domini understood—we have no 
notion, nor is much light thrown on it by the explanation of Du 
Cange, to whom we referred, in default of any information from 
Facciolati; he only tells us that it is the title of a book 
mentioned in the “ Miracles of St. Hildegarde,” which he quotes. 
Mr. Prest goes on to observe that ‘this Association will only be a 
religio-political one in so far as Catholicism and Conservatism— 
and indeed all Conservatism—is essentially religious in the spirit 
of its legislation, as Radical-Liberalism leads to a logical negation 
of all religion”; and he expressly adds that, should the question 
come to the front, the Association will use all its influence to 
oppose the disestablishment of the Church of England. All this, 
with the exception of the enigmatical motto, is plain enough, 
though not perhaps always expressed in the most lucid terms, and 
is grounded, like the manifesto itself, on the essential connexion 
between Catholicism and Conservatism, which in both documents 
is assumed as self-evident. It has already been pointed out that 
in a sense this is incontrovertibly true, inasmuch as Catholicism is 
identified with the principle of authority. But when we descend 
from abstractions to details, from the first principles of Catholicism 
and Conservatism to the relations of the Church with the civil 
government in any given age, or more directly to the present rela- 
tions of the English Roman Catholic body with the rival political 
parties in the country, these abstract principles are at once crossed 
and limited by two other classes of considerations, one of a general 
and historical, the other of a particular and local kind bearing on 
the existing circumstances of the case. And these considerations 
also, the latter especially, are matters which the new Association 
will have to take into account. We will add a word on each of 
the points referred to. 


In saying that the assumed Conservative instinct and tradition 
of Catholicism must be limited in practice by certain general and 
historical considerations, we ‘mean that, while the principle of 
authority holds good equally in Church and State, its application 
has from the earliest Christian ages been constantly atlected by 
conflicts of one kind or another between the rival powers, Unani- 
mous and unequivocal as is the teaching of the Fathers on the 
duty of obedience to the powers that be, there were matters of 
grave importance on which Christians were from the first not only 
authorized but bound to resist their behest even unto death, and 
they were accordingly regarded by the best no less than the 
worst of the Pagan Emperors, such as Marcus Avrelius, as 
little better than revolutionaries or rebels, And no sooner had 
the Empire become Christian than disputes were provoked b 
a constant interference of its rulers in matters of Church ~ | 
ministration which—if not under Constantine himself, cer- 
tainly under his less scrupulous sons—incurred, to use modern 
phraseology, the charge of Erastianism. In the middle ages 
the strife grew hotter, and a passing reference will suttice 
here to the long contest of Guelf and Guibelline—that is of 
the Papal and Imperial powers—though in theory the Sacer- 
dotium and Imperium were alike respected as the ordinance of 
God, designed the one to rule the spiritual and the other the 
temporal affairs of Christendom. It may be worth while, 
however, just to point to the startling anticipation of 
modern democratic ideas involved in the bold step adopted by 
Hildebrand in his crusade against clerical simony and incon- 
tinence, when he directed the faithful to take the law into their 
own hands, and refuse the ministrations of priests stained with 
these vices, however fully they might be supported by powerful 
patrons in Church or State. That the growing antagonism between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers became strongly accentuated at 
the Reformation, when Protestantism as a rule found itself in close 


. alliance with the former, is too obvious to require being dwelt 


upon. 

It will be more to the purpose here to advert to those particular and 
local circumstances which cannot fail, over and above the considera- 
tions just noticed, to exert a direct influence on the prospects of the 
newly founded Association in England. The obvious comment 
upon it that will at once occur to ordinary observers, who know 
little and understand less of Church history, is that the tra- 
ditional politics of English Roman Catholics for several genera- 
tions past have been Whig or Liberal; and this as a matter of 
fact cannot be disputed. In the Stuart times indeed it was not so, 
and the Roman Catholic element was conspicuous among Tories 
‘and Cavaliers. But many things have happened since then, 
and for the last century or so “Catholic Dissenters,” as they 
once in a petition rather queerly called themselves, have been 
accustomed to identify their interests with those of other Non- 
conformists from the Established Church, and therefore with that 
cause of “civil and religious liberty ” which had become the rally- 
ing cry of the Whig or Liberal party. And their alliance with 
that party naturally grew closer as Irish questions came more to 
the surface, inasmuch as—if it be not an Hibernian mode of 
speech—the numerical strength of the Anglo-Roman body lay in 
its Irish contingent. Mr. Prest indeed remarks that his new 
Association “ought to be doubly welcome to Irish Catholics,” 
inasmuch as “ it is to the Conservative party that Ireland can con- 
fidently look henceforth for beneficent legislation, but not for out- 
landish, subversive measures.” We are not concerned here to 
discuss the justice of this anticipation ; it is enough to observe 
that in fact Irish Roman Catholics have hitherto been wont to 
look confidently not to the Conservative but the Liberal party for 
such legislation as they deemed beneficial to their country, and that 


the great mass of them—so far as they condescend to honour either 
party with their confidence—do so still. It is here, we suspect, that 
the new Conservative Association will find its chief difficulty rather 
than in the hereditary Whiggism of the old Roman Catholic fami- 
lies in England, which some of them—as is exemplified in the case 
of the premier Duke—have already broken through. It may per- 
haps be replied that the argument cuts both ways, for articles and 
letters on the subject in sundry papers, chiefly of the Irish type, 
make it pretty clear that the intense repugnance of a large body 
of English Roman Catholics to the “ Irish ideas” represented hy 
Home Rulers, Land Leaguers, and the like, has oualiel the motive 
power for the formation of this new Society. Their former 
alliance with the Liberals was based on interest rather than on 
principle, and now that all Catholic disabilities are removed the 
community of interest is dissolved and they are free to take their 
choice; nor is there any reason why Roman Catholics as such 
should choose the Liberal side, while there are some obvious 
reasons already noticed which point the other way. But granting 
all this, two questions remain which only experience can solve. 
In the first place, it may well be doubted whether, in the 
absence of any corporate interest, Roman Catholics will care 
to maintain “any concerted political action,” and will not 
rather, like other citizens, fall back on their own individual or 
inherited opinions in politics independently of their profession of 
@ common faith. in the next place, supposing they are will- 
ing as a body to throw in their lot with the Conservative party, 
there is the further question whether a political Association of 
English Roman Catholics from which the Irish element is virtually 
excluded—as from the nature of the case it must here be ex- 
cluded—will be able to hold its own. On this ground alone 
the experiment is certainly an interesting one, and will prove still 
more interesting if it succeeds. 


SIR THOMAS BRASSEY ON NAVAL POLICY. 


LTHOUGH for the moment attention is necessarily centred 

on the army, a keener interest than has been shown for many 
years past still continues to be felt in everything relating to the 
navy, and any book containing valuable information on naval 
matters would be warmly welcomed and would find many readers. 
It must be said, however, that the third volume of Sir T. Brassey's 
work on The British Navy, which has just been published 
(Longmans and Co.), is hardly likely to find many readers, and it 
is certainly inferior in a marked degree to the two volumes which 
have preceded it. Valuable information is no doubt to be 
found in the stout octavo of nearly 600 pages which is now 
offered to the public, but this is mixed up with so much matter 
that is either valueless or obsolete as to make it in many cases 
difficult to separate the grain from the superabundant chat 
and to extract a little knowledge from very many words, A 
comprehensive view of our shipbuilding policy would at this 
moment justly command attention, and, in support of any view 
that might be put forward, it would no doubt be advisable to 
show on what authorities it was based; but, unfortunately, Sir 
T. Brassey has not been content to follow this obvious course. 
After indicating the conclusions which he has drawn, he proceeds to 
set fortha mass of opinions on shipbuilding policy enunciated at 
various times by very many men, some well entitled to be heard, 
others little deserving of attention, others not meriting it at all. 
A compilation the book can hardly be called, as it scarcely claims 
even that modest appellation. It should be spoken of rather as a 
volume containing the materials for a compilation appended to 
some good chapters. ‘The first two partsof the work, though ex- 
cellent in many respects, were certainly open to the reproach of 
containing too much undigested information ; but the third is far 
worse, as it is largely made up of more or less speculative state- 
ments as to shipbuilding policy indiscriminately set out with little 
attempt at compression or due arrangement, It may be said, 
indeed, that the title of the volume, Opinions on the Shipbuilding 
Policy of the Navy, indicates that it is merely a collection of 
opinions; but then surely some method in selecting those opinions 
which are of real value and rejecting others should be followed, 
and there should be careful condensation. A man might as well 
try to elucidate a subject by printing the Parliamentary debates 
on it in full, and giving at equal length the maunderings of the 
dullest bores and the pregnant utterances of thoughtful speakers, 
as do what Sir T. Brassey hasdone. He has not taken the trouble 
to separate carefully what is weighty and valuable from what is 
of small worth and worthless, or to classify and arrange in a 
roper manner; and, to @ considerable extent, the reader of his 
Ses has to do the work which ought to have been done by the 
writer. 
Many instances might be cited from the volume to show 
what long citations he makes without necessity, and how little 
regard he has for the time of those who study his pages; but 
we have not space for more than one, which will probably suffice. 
It might be thought that by this time we had heard enough of the 
Livadia, or that, at all events, columns of print about her were no 
longer necessary. It will be remembered that this turbot-shaped 
vessel was built at huge expense as a yacht for the Emperor of 
Russia, She put to sea in October 1880, but only succeeded in 
etting as far as Ferrol in Spain, after having met with a gale in the 


y of Biscay. Sir E. Reed, who was on board during this storm, 
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wrote from Ferrol a letter about her to the Times, at the end of 
which he said :— 

ring Ferrol one of the small compartments forward was found 
to be Mibod with water, and it was soon eaten that one of the bow 
plates had been stove in, and the plates in the neighbourhood strained and 
made leaky. My own first impression was that the cellular bow had 
yielded to the direct impact of the sea during one of the most violent of 
the shocks which were felt ; but a close inspection of the injuries led us to 
the conclusion that the bow had been struck by some floating wreckage. 
We are now temporarily repairing the damage, for which, owing to her 
extreme subdivision into watertight’ compartments, the vessel is but little 
the worse. 
The vessel, however, remained at Ferrol during the winter, and 
little was afterwards heard of her. She made a short cruise off 
the coast of Spain in May 1881, and was afterwards taken to the 
Black Sea. It has been said that finally she was broken up; but 
whether this was true we are not aware. In any case, it seems 
clear that she was a complete failure, and that the novel type 
exhibited by her was not worth attention. Nevertheless Sir T. 
Brassey thought it necessary to describe her at great length in his 
first volume. Now he returns to the vessel, and, as if to empha- 
size the fact that she was an absolute failure, gives from the 
Broad Arrow of December 7th a summary of the report of 
Captain Verkhovsky, who was at the head of the committee of 
scientific officers appointed to accompany the Livadia to the Black 
Sea. ‘“ His statements,” says the writer in the Broad Arrow, 
“may be classified and condensed as under ”:— 

I. The waves struck the nose of the ship so violently that the shocks 
could be clearly experienced by all on board. 

II. The usual mode of lessening such shocks by reducing the speed was 
wholly unavailing, the effects being as strong at two and a half knots as at 

1, 
oat The water rushed into the rents in the yacht’s bottom in such 
volume that the pumps could not keep it under. 

IV. It would have been impossible to have gone beyond Ferrol in the 
condition in which the ship found itself. 

His conclusions are :—(1) That the “ Livadia” is wholly unfit for sea 

voyages; (2) that the hull needs strengthening with a coating of wood 
and a sheathing of copper; (3) and that structural alterations are needed 
to qualify the “ Livadia” type of vessel for service at sea. 
It might be thought that this statement which, it will be observed, 
slightly contradicts what Sir E. Reed stated, settled the question of 
the Livadia—if, indeed, it needed settling—and that there could not 
possibly be anything more to be said about a vessel which 
so obviously failed. It will scarcely be believed that in the 
latter part of his volume Sir T. Brassey occupies eight pages with 
a reprint of an extremely foolish article in the Times, written 
before the Livadia put to sea, in which there is talk of “ the great 
nautical experiment now in progress on the Clyde,” a description 
of the ship, and a long disquisition on what was to be learnt from 
her trials, which were to “ solve several problems for the settlement 
of which steam navigation presses, and for solving which the 
Russian Government and its enterprising Naval Constructor will, 
in any event, deserve the thanks of the public no less than those 
of men of science.” How can Sir T. Brassey expect his book to 
take a place in popular esteem worthy of his reputation when 
he is willing to encumber it with such obsolete rubbish as this? 

Not a few other instances of totally unnecessary quotation might, 
as has been said, be pointed out, but it is only fair to add that, 
amid much that might be omitted, the volume contains a consider- 
able amount of pertinent information, and that the introduction, 
which it is to be hoped will be published separately, is certainly 
not without value. In it the author deals, inter alia, with the 
questions of dimensions and armament, all-important to a country 
whose sole defence against invasion is its navy. With regard to 
the first question, that of dimensions, there has been and still is 
considerable difference of opinion, but, on the whole, the majority 
of those competent to judge now appear to be opposed to the con- 
struction of very large vessels. The eminent French Constructor, 
M. Dislére, has set down eight thousand tons as being probably the 
maximum displacement which would be found desirable. Other 
high authorities have taken a somewhat similar view, or put the 
maximum displacement lower; and our own Chief Constructor, Mr. 
Barnaby, is supposed to have been always in favour of compara- 
tively moderate dimensions. Sir T. Brassey quotes a passage in 
which, after speaking of the risk of loss, he said :— 

The losses and casualties of a naval engagement would do much to bring 
out the imminence of these risks, and would perhaps show that the large 
and costly ship is even more exposed to them than the smaller one. It 
may be that the limit of size and cost has been reached in the “ Fury,” 
and that, with her bulk and cost, the maximum of advantages may be 
obtained. We are ourselves disposed to think that this is so, and that 
there may be retrogression in this respect, as more experience is gained 
with the powers of the ram, the torpedo, and other submarine instruments 
¢ attack. We should prefer to adhere to this bulk and cost in the new 

esign. 

The opinion of this very eminent naval architect and those of other 
thoroughly competent men certainly seem to justify the con- 
clusion which Sir T. Brassey formed some time ago, and now 
appears to maintain. This is, that extreme dimensions are not de- 
sirable,and that on the whole it is better to spend money on a 
considerable number of ironclads of moderate size than on a 
few very large ones. Economically this is probably the sound 
view, but setting economical considerations apart there is another 
side to the question which, to do Sir T. Brassey justice, he by no 
means ignores. Shipbuilding policy cannot be entirely guided by 
those axioms which are rightly regarded in transacting the 
ordinary business of life. The merchant who imitated a rival in 
embarking in an unremunerative trade would deservedly lose his 


money, and would receive small pity if he was ruined; but it is 
not necessarily to be assumed that a Government is wrong in follow- 
ing the example of another which is building in an extravagant 
fashion. The possession of a preponderating force of vessels of a 
certain type may give a country an overwhelming advantage in 
war. It may on the whole be better policy to build eight small 
ironclads than four large ones, but then the possession of the four 
most powerful ships that exist may enable a Power to inflict a 
deadly blow on an antagonist, even though that antagonist may 
have adhered in shipbuilding to maxims which, from a taxpayer's 
point of view, are sound. Pi er it must not be forgotten that 
although the weight of authority is against large ships, there is a 
good deal to be said in their favour. ‘Tke great ironclad is swifter 
than the small one, and can accept or decline action as seems good 
to her, and can fire always at the range that suits her best. Owing 
to the enormous power of her guns she can inflict the most fright- 
ful damage on the towns of a thickly populated coast, while kee 
ing at such distance from the shore as to have great advantage in 
observing the advance of torpedo-boats, and consequently in re- 
pelling their attacks. Inverting the position, and supposing a 
vessel of this kind to be employed defensively, she would be able 
to render the most effective service. In a letter to the Times, 
from Signor Mattei, the Inspector-General of the Italian Navy, 
which is reprinted in Sir T. Brassey's book, a very clear statement 
of the value of a great ironclad in coast defence is given. The 
writer says :— 

There are numerous spots [on the Italian coast] where landings might 

be effected, and our most important military ications d, in- 
terrupted, or even taken advantage of for further land operations. . . . 
Some consideration of the subject soon convinced us that the attainment of 
absolute safety for our seaboard was out of the question; all we could hope 
for was to obtain means to disturb, to interrupt, perhaps to render nuga- 
tory, any large operation of the enemy in view of a landing or of a 
bombardment, by dividing the attentioa of the protecting force, causing it 
to shift its position, and consequently allowing us to make use of our 
secondary means against the floating material necessary for such opera- 
tions, 
These words are certainly not without weight, and although the 
coast of England is very different from that of Italy, they are 
worth the attention of those who have to consider the defence 
of our shores, While, then, it may be admitted that, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, a good fleet of comparatively small iron- 
clads is, in the main, better than a few big ones, it must not be 
forgotten that these latter may, under certain circumstances, be of 
immense value, and it may fairly be argued that in this matter 
purely economical views should not be too strictly adhered to, 
and that, besides a fleet of ordinary ironclads, we ought to 
have large vessels at least as powerful as those belonging to any 
foreign navy. Other countries have to maintain enormous stand- 
ing armies, and can spend therefore only a comparatively small sum 
on theip war ships. Uur navy is our first and chief defence ; and, as 
it is desirable that it should remain in all respects the strongest, an 
English Government would be justitied in following a shipbuild- 
ing policy which on the part of any other Government would 
rightly be deemed extravagant. Itis not pleasant to think that at 
no distant date Italy will have afloat four vessels each of which 
will be stronger than our strongest ironclad; and in the event— 
happily improbable in the highest degree—of a war with that 
country, the appearance of the Duilio and Dandolo or Italia and 
Lepanto off the South coast might make Englishmen regret that so 
much weight had been given to arguments based on grounds of 
mere economy. 

With regard to armament, Sir T. Brassey's opinions are ap- 
parently similar to those which he holds respecting ships, and 
the same remarks apply to them. While not altogether ugreeing 
with his views, we willingly bear testimony to the very wide 
knowledge on which they are based and to the forcible argu- 
ments by which they are supported, and can only regret that a 
volume which contains not a little that is valuable should also 
contain so much that is superfluous or useless, 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Sig practice of employing the splendid forces which are 
brought together at great provincial festivals for the perform- 
ance of works by local composers has its dangers and drawbacks. 
It is liable to appear inconsiderate to singers of the highest class, 
and seems almost to be taking an unfair advantage of their courtesy. 
Sometimes also it seems hardly considerate to the members of the 
orchestra, who are accustomed to look for some style and point in 
what they are called upon to play, and are as sensitive to being 
severely bored as other people. But nevertheless, on the whole, 
the advantages of such ventures decisively pre,onderate; for 
everything that tends to decentralize the art ak weaken exclusive 
monopolies strengthens and widens the foothold of real music 
among the masses of the public, and makes the opportunities 
of progressive appreciation so much the more favourable. It 
is not only a question of rewarding a patient worker or a 
favourite local professor, but an important matter of educa- 
tion. People cannot realize the exact value and right position 
of works in which their personal feelings are interested till 
they have opportunities of hearing them by the side of genuine 
masterpieces, and on the same terms of performance, And they 
often fail to grasp even a tittle of the true meaning of the master- 
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pieces till they have made use of the inferior works to which their 
attention has been called, through motives really external to music, 
as stepping-stones to the higher. On the other hand, to the com- 
poser himself, if he be not a supremely pachydermatous egotist, 
such opportunities are the very finest of possible lessons, Beyond 
a certain point in art the actual direct teaching of one man by an- 
other has but little efficacy. A wise teacher may point to the 
direction where wisdom is to be found; but the seeker must by 
hearing and observation extract it for himself. Provincial com- 
, if they are very busy with professional work, or are lacking 

that energy which should carry them up to the centres where 
the finest works are most perfectly performed, though they may 
have valuable and exceptional gifts in various respects, are liable to 
fall short of that vitality and vigour which is a necessary element 
in all art qualified to make a real impression upon human beings. 
It is much as it would be with a philosopher or man of science 
who should fail to keep himself informed of the progress of thought 
and knowledge in the civilized world at . He may chance to 
have a — and rare individuality which sets a mark upon 
his work under any circumstances; but the more usual result is 


to favour maundering, insufficient condensation, and a kind of | 


self-complacency which lacks the perception of what is worth 
saying and what is not, and overburdens much that may happen 
to be excellent with heavy or superfluous matter. This has been 
the failing with a large proportion of English music in modern 
times. It has not had quite fair opportunities for comparison 
with works of the highest class, and a kind of resentment has 
caused some people who are very eager that it should not seem to 
fall behind in the race to lay stress on the class of music to which 
social circumstances of long standing have imparted a certain ex- 
cellence as well as an appearance of nationality. It is evidently 
desirable to foster anything which shows any real national cha- 
racter; but it is pation important to save it from exclusiveness 
and want of breadth, and this can be done only by getting 
opportunities for judging the home and the foreign products on 
equal terms and without prejudice to either. 

The managers of the recent Birmingham Festival did this on a 
really grand scale. Four living English composers were most 
liberally represented, and the local composer by the work of largest 
dimensions of all. Mr. Gaul, whose cantata, The Holy City, was 
performed on Wednesday evening, August 30, is well known to 
Choral Societies elsewhere than in Birmingham for part songs of 
an attractive description. The cantata is numbered as Opus 36, so 
that the composer is clearly not a novice; but it is obvious that he 
has not had as yet the best opportunities for assimilating the fruits 
of modern thought in art. This work is in fact the very clearest 
illustration of considerable gifts insufficiently developed through 
want of contact with wide ranges of style. His standards have 
lain chiefly among the familiar types of part songs, and the simpler 
and less vigorous examples of airs and such set divisions in the 
better known of modern oratorios. Under the circumstances it is 
remarkable how good his perception for sound in the orchestra is, 
and how well the instrumental forces are grouped to get the fullest 
and most refined effects. The composer’s gifts appear to lie 
rather specially in that direction, as the vocal writing is almost 
always particularly good in respect of tone, and exceptionally 
delicate in some effects. On the other hand this very gift tends 
to increase the peculiar liability of uncosmopolitan composers to 
languor and want of decision in thought. There is sufficient 
definition in many of the subjects to make them stand out clearly ; 
as, for instance, in the air for tenor, “ My soul is athirst for God,” 
and in the air for contralto, “ Eye hath not seen,” and in the soft 
and attractive Sanctus figure, which is made to recur almost as a 
text in various parts of the work from the opening to the end. 
But there is scarcely sufficient variety in the types. The style 
is too consistently of the anthem kind for a cantata with 
orchestral accompaniment, and the accompaniments themselves 
are not sufficiently free and interesting. A considerable portion of 
the choral work is in the unaccompanied part-song style; and, 
when the instruments are introduced, they generally do little more 
than double the voice parts, and in the solos little more than 
supply the harmonies. ‘The range of harmony and modulation is 
also rather limited, and hardly on a level with the experiences 
which Beethoven, or even Handel and Mendelssohn, supply in 
their freer moments; and the plan of the work is familiar and 
conventional. But, when all this is said, it may be added 
that there is much genuine musical feeling in the work, and 
some very excellent and effective choral writing, rising even to 
noteworthy vigour in the Alleluia of the last chorus. There are 
many pleasant and graceful ideas, and the scoring is refined, and 
even remarkably successful in the orchestral interludes, such as 
the introduction to the second The composer may well, 
‘with such gifts, hereafter achieve works of fuller and wider in- 

if he has the patience to compare his method of work 
‘with that of the greater masters of vigorous, and not exclusively 
ecclesiastical, manner; and succeeds in attaining more vivacity 
and variety of style without losing sight of his characteristic 
quality of refinement. 

The work which followed in the e of the same evening 
was of very different calibre. The Orchestral Serenade in G, of 
Mr. Villiers Stanford, is indeed a work which the managers of the 
Festival have the best reasons for being proud of producing for the 
first time. It is the work of a man of the highest cultivation in music 
and of the very rarest gifts. In the first place, the conception of 
the work is original, and the complete result as well as the details 


is entirely successful. The broad outlines are nearly analogous 
to those of a symphony; the first movement especially is of the 
usual dignified symphony order, and the distribution of the other 
movements in character and style is for the most part in con- 
formity with the plan usually adopted in such works. But the 
composer has at the same time kept in his mind the idea of the 
serenade, which in external things shows itself specially in the 
manner in which he has judiciously restricted himself in the size of 
his orchestra, and in the coda of the last movement being,a Lullaby 
—a sort of good-night of the sweetest and most tender description. 
Every individual movement is successful. The Scherzo hasa strong 
healthy kind of Beethovenish “go,” with an occasional twinkle 
of eine: and the tune of the Trio, which grows up first in the 
Scherzo, breaking in most beautifully in the horns, has a wonderful 
serenity and happinessin it. The slow movement, called Notturno, 
has some telling melodious passages for cello as principal subject, 
and the treatment of these as well as the general development of the 
movement is clear and as clever as could be. The movement which 
so far has pleased the public most is the Intermezzo, a short Presto 
of a most sparkling and vivacious description, with delightful 
irruptions of happy melody under the constant flow of the principal 
figures. The Finale is most appropriate, and ends, as has been 
before remarked, with a quiet Lullaby, which is one of the most 
fascinating points in the whole work. Mr. Stanford’s reputation 
is so well established that it seems almost superfluous to say that 
the scoring is rich and masterly; but at all events it is worth 
mentioning as an expression of thankfulness. It is full of variety, 
freedom, and freshness ; and the brightness and perspicuity of the 
ideas throughout, combined with all these other advantages, ought 
to make the work familiar wherever orchestral music of a high 
~~ & refined order is held in honour and affection as it ought 
to be. 

The next new work which came on for a hearing was Herr 
Niels Gade’s cantata Psyche, founded on a Danish dramatic poem 
of Lobedanz. This form of composition is one which many earnest 
musical people feel less and lessat their ease with ; and it certainly 
is an awkward one to deal with, and frequently leads to disagree- 
able artistic anomalies. The composer has, however, in the present 
case been almost unexpectedly successful. He has had much 
practice in the particular form, though some previous efforts have 
hardly come up to the point of musical value which people who 
know the composer's capacities might reasonably hope for; but his 
treatment of Psyche appears to be one of his best achievements. 
The story naturally appears a little hazy in following the music 
without action, but many points come out with signal success ; 
most especially the choruses, which are admirably and con- 
scientiously written with a view to legitimate choral effect. As 
examples may be mentioned the opening chorus, “In Hellas, a 
country of sunshine,” and the choruses “There comes, with 
waving dusky robes bedight,” “Thou art mighty, O Eros,” which 
is remarkably strong and vigorous, and “ Shadows hover, sad and 
mournful,” which is picturesque and very appropriate in tone. The 
various solos and duets and trios, though containing much that is 
sweet in subject and attractive on the whole, have not such 
direct and convincing effect as the choral parts of the work. 
The orchestration is of course masterly ; and though the work is 
a little lacking in dramatic interest as a whole, it is full of honest, 
healthy work and of tune and vigour, and was undoubtedly one of 
the most successful points in the Festival. The composer was 
received with remarkable enthusiasm, and amused the audience 
not a little in conducting with some rather unusual displays of 
familiar sangfroid. 

Mr. Hubert Parry’s Symphony in G major, which was performed 
for the first time on the Mamatieg evening of the Festival, is in 
every respect an important addition to the list of English orches- 
tral works of the first magnitude. Genius is apparent in every bar 
of this masterly work. The symphony is in the usual four move-~ 
ments ; the first, a brilliant Allegro in G major, impresses the 
hearer at once by the beauty of its themes and the breadth of 
their treatment, and is, in common with the Scherzo and Finale, 
full of “go” and enthusiasm. The slow movement in E flat is in 
strong contrast to the opening Allegro by reason of its calm 
repose, relieved by a second subject’ of peculiar and powerful 
rhythm. The Scherzo in C minor is very novel in form, and in 
feeling is somewhat tragic and even fierce ; the two trios, which 
are in charming contrast with it and with each other, are sepa- 
rated by a fugato of admirable workmanship and excellent effect. 
The Finale in the original key is of a brighter character than the 
preceding movements, and its subjects are as broad and melodious 
as the most uninitiated hearer could wish. If this symphony is 
to be referred to any particular schools of thought, that of Brahms 
and (to some extent) of Goetz would seem to be indicated. But 
there is throughout the work (and more especially in the rhythms 
of the slow movement and the melodies of the Finale) a feeling so 
unmistakably English that it is difficult to refer it to any other 
school than its own, a sign which in itself is a hopeful augury for 
the future of English art. If in the case of this symphony 
forcible utterance at times seems to overbalance gracefulness of 
expression, it is a fault which may be easily pardoned. Mr. 
Parry’s versatility is so evident that his development in this 
direction may be confidently expected, and it may be allowable to 
remind him that Bach wrote a Coffee Cantata as well as a 
Passion Music, and Beethoven Bagatelles as well as the Choral 
Symphony. For the rest the symphony may be safely left to the 
verdict of the public. The performance of the work was in nearly 
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every respect admirable, taking into account its difficulty and the 
cumbrous size of the orchestra for purely symphonic purposes. 
Mr. Parry conducted, and received a hearty recall. tn 

On the morning of the last day of the Festival Brahms’s 
Triumphlied was given. This appears to be the first work of 
his of the ki... performed at Birmingham, and, as far as testing 
the wonderful powers of the chorus went, nothing could well 
be severer; but as introducing the public of the place to the 
great composer it can hardly be regarded as altogether a satis- 
tactory choice. The work represents a peculiar occasion and 
a peculiar state of the public mind at the time in which it 
was written. ‘The expression of triumph and joy is at too high 
a pitch of exuberance to admit of light and shade, and the 
manner chosen by the composer is so singularly Handelian, not 
only in detail, but even in the plan of the work, that there is 
exceptionally little of the composer’s own style to be felt throughout. 
The passage “ He treads the winepress of wrath” is almost the 
only one which is extremely powerful and extremely characteristic. 
The contrapuntal writing is of course superb, and comprises some 
fine, free eight-part work, and there is a wonderful vigour and 
strength about it all; but the interest is not musically or poeti- 
cally so great as in his other choral works. 

he work which followed it was a most wise choice and as 
great a contrast as possible, being the Fourth Mass of Cherubini; 
in which slender materials and ascetic restrictions in style present 
a work of art which speaks as perfectly and surely, and at times as 
beautifully, as it seems at the time possible to wish. No music so 
i ig gy surpasses the expectation formed from seeing it on 
paper as Cherubini’s. The finish and purity is obvious at first 
sight ; but the balance of effect and the distribution of amount and 
points of iuterest is so fine and careful that it almost escapes notice 
till it is heard. The choral part was most admirably executed, 
and the solos of Mme. Albani and Mr. Maas, especially in the 
lovely “O Salutaris,” most successful. 

This concludes the list of novelties and quasi-novelties of the 
remarkable Festival of 1882, in which the managers not only 
secured an unusual number of such works, but by their liberality 
and public spirit obtained as fine performance of each and all as 
could well be desired, and added thereto the most ungrudging and 
unwearying hospitality to every one concerned. If composers and 
performers were not contented they must be even worse than un- 
triendly jokers are fond of painting them. 


THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE, 


HE Board of Trade Returns for August are really more satis- 
factory than at first sight they seem to be. They compare 
with a month of last year when both the imports and the exports 
were exceptionally large. It is therefore yery satisfactory to find 
any increase at all. The increase in value in the case of the imports 
is about 1} per cent., and in the case of the exports about 1} per 
cent. But if we make the comparison with August 1880—that is, 
with the corresponding month two years ago—we find the increase 
in the imports to be 6°8 per cent., while the increase in the exports 
is as much as 13°8 per cent. Further, if we extend our view 
from the single month to the eight months of the year, we find 
that there is an increase of over 4 per cent. in the imports and of 
6'8 per cent. in the exports. We see, therefore, that the improve- 
ment in trade which began just three years ago steadily continues. 
Each year shows an increase over the year immediately preceding, 
and up to the present it has continued, and apparently is con- 
tinuing, at a very satisfactory rate. Confining our attention to 
the month of August, we find the chief increase in the imports to 
be in food products, in which it amounts to as much as 10 per 
cent. This is chiefly due to the desire of the wheat-exporting 
countries to throw upon our market as much as possible of their 
old stock before the new harvest is fit for sale. For the greater part 
of the year a ring of speculators in New York and Chicago held 
back wheat, and thus practically gave up our market to their 
foreign competitors ; but the present wheat harvest in the United 
States is so abundant that the speculators and farmers have taken 
fright, and are now hurrying their old stocks as rapidly as pos- 
sible to market. At the same time the Indian and Russian 
exporters are also increasing their supplies, and the consequence is 
an extraordinary augmentation in the grain imports of last month. 
The result, of course, is a fall in the price of wheat, an improve- 
ment in the condition of our working classes, and the promise that 
for the coming twelve months wheat will be cheap, and therefore that 
wages will possess more purchasing power, and that trade will re- 
ceive a fresh impetus, Among the imports of the raw materials of 
manufacture there still continues a great falling off in cotton, This 
is mainly due to the shortness of the American cotton crop last year. 
For a long time it was supposed that the reports of the damage 
done to the crop were purposely exaggerated by speculators; but 
it now appears that even the worst reports really underrated the 
damage done, and that the crop was short beyond all precedent. 
The new crop, too, is late, and consequently there is a great 
searcity of American cotton; so much so, indeed, that last month 
our imports of raw cotton from India exceeded our imports of 
American cotton by 82,000 cwts. Since 1869 we have never im- 
ported as much Indian as American cotton ; but the great scarcity 
of American cotton of which we have been speaking, and the con- 
sequent rapid rise in the price, has driven our manufacturers to use 
Indian cotton more largely, to the great benefit of the Indian 


growers. No doubt, also, the falling off in the imports of raw cotton 
is due to the unsatisfactory state of the cotton industry. The im- 

rts of jute and linen also show’ a falling off, but there is a very 

arge increase in wool. For the month theincrease is actually ‘91# 

per cent, in quantity. Turning to the exports, the chief features 
are the continued falling off in cotton piece goods, the maintenance 
of the exports of woollen manufactures, and the great increase in 
the exports of iron and steel. The falling off in the cotton ex~ 
ports is no longer visible in the case of India. It is mainly seen 
in those to China, the Philippine Islands, and Egypt, The war, 
as a matter of course, has practically stopped our trade with 
Egypt; but as this is a temporary cause, and as, no doubt, with 
the return of peace there wiil be a rush to buy English cottons, it 
may be hoped that this is rather a postponement than a loss. The 
Chinese and Philippine markets, however, appear to be still glutted 
with English goods. The exports of iron have enormously in- 
creased—about 16 per cent. in value for the month, and about 
20% ed cent, for the eight months. The increase has taken place 
in all departments of the iron and steel trade and in all directions: 
Apparently the revival of trade that set in three years ago has 
gore on growing all over the world, and the demand: for English 
iron and steel is springing up and steadily spreading from place 
to place. Railways are being built’ more freély, and with the 
construction of railways, of course, the demand for iron and steel 
increases. 

The reports of the state of trade throughout the country confirm 
the evidence of the Board of Trade Returns. It is too early yet to 
— finally of the harvest; but it is certain that the crops are all 
abundant; and, although much damage bas been done by the 
rains of the past few weeks, it is yet to be hoped that, if Sep- 
tember continues fine, the farmers will be in a better position than 


| they have been for the past six or seven years. If so, there can 
, be no question that trade will receive a fresh impetus. As we 
| have said, cheap bread is assured for the coming twelve months. 
| The American harvest is the largest that has ever been gathered 
| in, and its quality also is believed to be very fine, and the other 
wheat-exporting countries have also large supplies to send us. 
Apart, therefore, altogether from our own harvest, we may safely 
reckon upon cheap bread, and if our own harvest is good the 
cheapness will be greater still. This will make the wages of the 
working classes go further than they have gone for the past few 
years. It will, in other words, leave a larger surplus to be spent 
upon the comforts and luxuries which the working classes enjoy ; 
and their expenditure on these comforts and luxuries will increase 
the profits of all the trades which supply them, and will thus give 
an impetus to industry generally. At the same time, if, as we 
hope, the harvest turns out well, the farmers will have more 
money to spend than they have had of late, and they will have 
more courage to male the necessary outlay upon theirfarms. All 
this will stimulate trade, as will likewise the more general pay- 
ment of rents and the improved position in which the landowners 
will find themselves. We have noticed above, when speaking of 
the exports, the great improvement in the iron and steel 85 
and the consumption of iron and steel at home is also largely ex~- 
tending. The demand at present is chiefly for shipbuilding. Appa- 
rently our superiority at sea is growing year by year. Wealready 
have practically the carrying trade of the world, and we are espe- 
cially pre-eminent in our iron steam fleet ; yet every year we are 
adding more and more largely to that fleet, and never before have 
our shipbuilding yards been so active a8 they are at present, Only a 
few years ago it was the construction of railways which imparted 
the chief activity to the iron trade, and the shipbuilding trade was 
quite a subordinate and unimportant item; but now shipbuilding 
is far more important than railway making, and, indeed, is giving 
its present activity to the iron trade. Moreover, we are butlding. 
more and more for foreign countries. Apparently our superiority 
as shipbuilders is becoming as unquestionable as our pre-eminence 
as carriers, for all the world is sending its orders to us. As yet, 
at any rate, the French shipping law which it was supposed would 
do so much damage to our trade has had no such effect. On 
the contrary, shipbuilding, as we have just said, has never been 
so active. And the coal trade is feeling the benefits of the great 
improvement in the iron trade. There is also a general feeling 
that the woollen industry is improving, but linen and jute are in 
a less satisfactory condition, and the same must be said of the 
trades which minister to the luxuries of the well-to-do, Altogether, 
however, the present position of our trade is good, and the prospect 
for the future is better still. 

The dark points in the prospect are two. The first and chief 
of them is the demand put forward by the working classes 
for increased wages. This demand is especially made in the 
coal and iron trades. It need hardly be- said that when trade 
improves the working classes have a right to demand in- 
creased wages; but it is to be wished, in the interests of the 
working classes as well as of the employers and the country 
generally, that the demand shall not be made too early. 
The iron and coal trades suffered a severe depression between 1874 
and 1879, and it is only now that they are getting into a position 
in which they can be said to be fairly satisfactory. Even yet, 
large as is the consumption and active as is the business done, 
there is little increase in prices, and if the demand was out- 
stripping the supply, it is clear that there would be a steady rise’ 
in prices. Then it would be only fair that the working classes 
should receive their share in the improvement; but if they make 
a demand for increased wages before a rise in prices is justified, 
they trench upon the profits of the employer, and’ take away the 
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inducement which employers have to extend their business and 
augment the capital invested in it. The real interest of the working 
classes is to have full employment for a long space of time. To 
t good wages for a short time, and then for numbers of them to 
= thrown out of work, is not to their interest. It is to be 
jak we that the working classes themselves will see all this, 
nd that their leaders will enjoin moderation upon them. If 
the state of trade justifies a rise of wages, every one will rejoice 
t it; but if a rise is not justified, a strike would be disastrous, 
d would but throw back the improvement which now has 
decidedly set in. The second dark point in the prospect is the 
state of the money market. We discussed this question last week, 
and need not enter into it more fully here; but the fear that 
money may become dear has unquestionably a disturbing effect, 
and, if money were to rise in value, it would check trade. This 
time last year there was a distinct improvement; but the Bank of 
England found it necessary to raise its rate to 6 per cent., and 
the improvement was checked, and only now is assuming the pro- 
ortions which twelve months ago people expected to see almost 
immediately. The Bank of England bas again begun to raise its 
rate, and if it reaches the same height, it is to be feared that 
the same effect will follow. We do not, however, perceive the 
necessity for such a rise. None of the causes that then perplexed 
and agitated the money market are now at work; and we hope, 
therefore, that in any case dear money will not exercise a depressing 
influence upon trade. 


THE ST. LEGER. 


Ses interests of the St. Leger are much more variable than 
those of the Derby. It is true that the St. Leger is 
sometimes a kind of resolution of the three-year-old racing of 
the year; but it is more often to a great extent discounted 
beforehand. Last year, for instance, although all kinds of false 
reports were spread about Iroquois, it was generally believed that 
if in good health his winning was a certainty. Ile started at 
2 to 1, and won easily. Inthe previous year the St. Leger was 
supposed to be a mere match between Bend Or and Robert 
the Devil, as much as 15 to 1 being laid against the third 
favourite. Robert the Devil won in a canter by three lengths, 
while Bend Or was et ape In 1879 the St. Leger was 
considered an exceptionally open race. Sir Bevys, the winner 
of the Derby, and Rayon dOr were equal favourites, while 
Ruperra and Lansdown were well supported at 6 and 7 
to 1; yet the race was a very hollow affair, as Rayon d’Or 
won by five lengths. Jannette was a strong favourite for the 
St. Leger of 1878, and she won in a canter by four lengths. 
Silvio, the first favourite for the St. Leger of 1877, also won in a 
canter by several lengths. An unusually strong favourite was 
beaten in the St. Leger of 1876, when 2 to 1 was laid on Kisber, 
the winner of the Derby, who was absolutely unplaced for the race, 
which ended in a remarkable struggle between Petrarch, the 
winner of the Two Thousand, and a 100 to 1 outsider called Wild 
Tommy. Almost as long odds were laid on Lord Lyon in 1866 
as on Kisber in 1876; but although he won the race, it was only 
by a head from Savernake, the second favourite. Odds had also 
been laid on Gladiateur in the previous year, and they would un- 
doubtedly have been !aid on Blair Athol in the year before that if 
he had not been beaten in the Great Yorkshire Stakes by Miner. 
Odds were laid also on Pretender in 1869; but the race was won 
by Pero Gomez, after a hard contest with Martyrdom. 

The antecedents of the late St. Leger were unusually interesting. 
The racing season of 1881 had been remarkable for the brilliant 
form shown by five fillies, namely, Lord Rosebery'’s Kermesse, Lord 
Stamford’s Geheimniss, Lord Falmouth’s Dutch Oven, Mr. L. de 
Rothschild’s Nellie, and Mr. Crawfurd’s St. Marguerite. A1l these 
fillies were presumably within a few pounds of each other last 
season, and Pn were believed to be considerably better than any 
of the two-year-old colts, with the single exception of Bruce. To 
add to the interest of the fillies, this spring another flyer appeared 
in the Duke of Westminster’s filly Shotover, who won both tke 
Two Thousand and the Derby. Lach one of the half-dozen was 
entered for the St. Leger, and that race was looked forward to as 
the trial in which their merits would be finally decided. Men 
with any experience of racing scarcely hoped that all the six fillies 
would actually meet on Doncaster racecourse. The risks of training 
are so great that it would be impossible to calculate on any half- 
dozen racehorses completing a preparation. The first of the fillies 
that failed was probably the best. Kermesse had beaten each of the 
other five, with the exception of Geheimniss, whom she had never 
met. She had once been beaten by Dutch Oven, but then she was 
at a disadvantage of 41bs., and she had beaten Dutch Oven twice 


“at even weights, She had won more than 7,000/. worth of stakes 


in five races, and she had always run in good company. It was 
therefore a terrible disappointment, both to her owner and to the 
racing public, when she broke down early in the spring, Long 
before the St. Leger she was almost forgotten; but now that it is 
over it is only fair to remember that if Kermesse had remained 
sound she would probably have won the race for Lord Rosebery. 
But Kermesse was not the only filly out of the half-dozen that 
had disappointed her admirers, Dutch Oven, on public form, had 
been “ second best” of the two-year-old fillies of last year, and her 
winnings had exceeded those of Kermesse by more than 2,000/. 
Last season, even while she continued to win races, it was 


reported that all was not right with her wind; but her backers 
were reassured by a letter from her trainer, in which he de- 
elared that he believed her to be sound. Unfortunately she had 
an illness during the winter, and when she was stripped for 
the Derby in the paddock at Epsom, it was only too evident 
that she had not yet recovered from its effects. Her next 
public appearance was at Goodwood in the Sussex Stakes. She 
was then Saies quite herself again, so she was backed for the race 
at even money; but she was three lengths behind Comte Alfred 
and Battlefield at the finish, and racing critics came to the con- 
clusion that there had been much truth in the rumours about 
her wind. She afterwards won the Yorkshire Oaks, but she ran 
wretchedly in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, being three lengths be- 
hind Nellie, who was second to Peppermint. Perhaps the best 
looking of the six fillies was St. Marguerite. Last season she had 
run within a head of Dutch Oven at even weights, and she had in 
the same race run a dead-heat with Kermesse, from whom she 
was receiving 4]bs. During the present season she had won the 
One Thousand, beating Shotover by a neck; but in the Oaks she 
had been two lengths behind Geheimniss, and in four other races 
she had run ingloriously. From her public performances both 
this year and last, it was clear that she could not be depended 
upon to run on all occasions up to her best form, and some time 
before the St. Leger it was known that, like Kermesse, she would 
not be among the starters. Her pretty half-sister Nellie had been 
only a head behird Shotover in the One Thousand; but she had 
run very badly this season on several occasions, and she was 
scratched for the St. Leger a few days before the race. During 
the greater part of the summer Geheimniss was the first 
favourite fur the St. Leger. Last year she won each of the seven 
races for which she started. This season she had won the 
Oaks ia a common canter; but at Ascot she had been beaten 
a head by the two-year-old Narcissa in the Fern Hill Stakes. 
It may a question whether two-year-olds, when re- 
ceiving 26 lbs. from three-year-olds, have not something the best 
of it, especially over a hilly course like that at Ascot. Moreover, 
the training necessary for a race a mile and a half in length, such 
as the Oaks, is not the best preparation for a course of only five 
furlongs; so there seemed to be much excuse for this defeat of 
Geheimniss. The question seemed to be whether Geheimniss 
would be able to beat Shotover, the winner of the Two Thousand 
and the Derby. The enemies of Shotover pointed to her defeat 
in the One Thousand by St. Marguerite ; but it was easy to reply 
that she had not then recovered from the eflects of her race in the 
Two Thousand. She kad made a terrible example of her four 
opponents in the Ascot Derby; Battlefield, to whom she was 
giving a stone all but a pound, was four lengths behind her, and 
yet he was by no means a bad horse. Shotover had won both the 
Two Thousand and the Derby without much trouble; why 
should she not also win the St. Leger? Chiefly because it was 
understood that her trainer placed more contidence in Geheimniss, 
who was also in his charge. 

Having disposed of the fillies, the first colt that seemed t¢ 
claim attention was Lord Bradford’s Quicklime, who had run 
second to Shotover for both the Two Thousand and the Derby. 
On that form alone there was no reason for supposing that he 
would ever be likely to beat Shotover; but his backers comforted 
themselves by reflecting how cleverly he had won two races worth 
6,ooo/, and more at Ascot. He is a well-shaped and gentleman- 
like-looking horse ; although, in proportion to bis frame, he has not 
much muscle to spare. Another particularly good-looking starter 
for the St. Leger was Sweetbread. He had been a very inferior 
performer as a two-year-old; but this year he had beaten a large 
tield at Ascot in the Royal Hunt Cup, winning the race by three 
lengths in a canter. A couple of days later he had run within a 
length of Tristan, at something like weight for age, in the Hard- 
wick Stakes—Poulet, Retreat, and Sachem being behind him.. 
The Duke of Hamilton's Fénelon had run within a neck of Bruce 
in the Grand Prix de Paris; and he bad won the Brighton Cup in 
a canter by four lengths, beating Isabel and Petronel. Of Sachem 
the best that could be said was that he had been third in the 
Derby. He had run half a dozen times this season without win- 
ning a race, but he was heavily backed for a place in the St. Leger. 

After one break-away and a couple of false starts, the fourteen 
starters were sent off on their journey. A couple of extreme out- 
siders made the running for a mile and a quarter. Within about 
half a mile from home the two leaders fell back beaten, and then 
Geheimniss went to the front, followed by a little group consisting 
of Fénelon, Marden, Laureate, and Sachem. Close at the heels ot 
the latter came Shotover and Sweetbread, and the rest of the field 
were led by Dutch Oven. As they came round the bend several 
of the leading division began to falter, and one by one Fénelon, 
Marden, Laureate, and Sweetbread were left behind. At the dis- 
tance Geheimniss was still leading, and she was followed by 
Shotover, who was clearly beaten. Archer, however, was making 
play on the outside with Dutch Oven. It was easy to perceive that 
he had ridden a waiting race, relying on the fine speed of his mare 
to enable him to win by making a sudden dash at the end of 
the race. Astonished as racing men were to see the so-called 
roarer so forward at the eleventh hour of the race, they could 
scarcely believe that her rush would last long enough to over- 
power the staying qualities of Geheimniss. There was intense 
| excitement when Dutch Oven and Geheimniss were racing side 
| by side a hundred yards from the winning-post, but Archer had 
' timed his brilliant dash with a little to spare, and Dutch Oven 
| won by a length and a half, to the immense delight of the pro- 
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fessional bookmakers, who must have won enormous sums, as 40 
to 1 was laid against the winner at the start. The condition of 
the atmosphere during the race was certainly in favour of a thick- 
winded horse, but, on the other hand, the pace was very severe, 
having been faster than that of any St. Leger since 1874; so Dutch 
Oven cannot have been a roarer when she won her race on 
Wednesday last. The relative form shown by Geheimniss and 
Shotover was much what might have been expected from the 
state of the betting. In relation to Shotover, Sachem, who was 
fourth, ran rather better than he did in the Derby. 

Racing men ought to learn an important lesson from the late 
St. Leger—namely, that it is well to be charitable when a horse that 
has been running badly, and apparently much below its true form, in 
comparatively unimportant races, suddenly comes out and wins a 
greatrace. We make these remarks without fear of being misunder- 
stood, because it is notorious that Lord Falmouth never bets, and 
that his trainer is one of the most upright members of his pro- 
fession. If Dutch Oven had Weloaged to a gambler, all sorts of 
uncharitable things might have been said; although, under the 
circumstances, her owner would have been perfectly innocent. 
We are fully aware that there is a great deal of rascality on the 
turf; but we may repeat that Dutch Oven’s St. Leger teaches tho 
valuable lesson that in racing, as in all other matters, it is well to 
be charitable. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BURMAN.* 
id hpeoy: book bears out its title to the very letter. It is devoted 


to the people, and not to the country. We mean that it con- 
tains no chapters on the physical aspect of the delta of the Irra- 
waddy, or of the mountainous ranges of Arracan. Neither is it 
tinged with that bluish official colour which almost always over- 
lays the experiences of men who have governed Orientals from the 
desk and the court-house. There are some brief chapters about the 
Burmese army, the Judicial system of Independent Burma, and 
the mode in which land is acquired, held, and taxed. But no one 
will refer to these volumes to know what are the exports of rice 
from Rangoon; how far the reports of the Director of Public 
Instruction differ from those of similar officers in Oudh or the 
Central Provinces of India ; what are the results of some hundred 
end sixty miles of railway between Rangoon and Prome ; or what 
prospect is held out to the British capitalist to invest his capital 
in petroleum, timber, or minerals. In fact, this is a book about 
the Burman as he is, and not about the Englishmen who are 
governing the country and striving to interest the natives in muni- 
cipal elections, road-making, and other important items of a pro- 
vincial budget. The author has evidently made the most of his 
time in the province. He is conversant with the language and the 
literature. He must have mixed constantly with the people at 
their festivities, games, and dramatic representations ; his style is 
easy and pleasant; and though his poetical renderings of original 
ieces are not felicitous, he has added very considerably to the 
nowledge of an outlying and prosperous portion of the British 
Empire, and has told us about several things which we do not 
find in the writings of Hiram Cox, Crawford, Mason, General 
Fytche, or even such a competent authority on native customs as 
Captain Forbes. 

A certain admission of native terms into English works on the 
East has become a necessity. Attempts at translation often mis- 
lead; and some words, such as Zamindar, or Ryotty and 
Talukdari tenures, have to be defined and explained at length, 
and are not properly translated by any one equivalent. But the 
author of these volumes makes very large demands on our in- 
dulgence. His pages teem with phrases some of which are of 
common occurrence, while many are neither trite nor conventional. 
Readers may fairly be expected to remember that a Pohngyee— 
usually spelt Phoongee—is a priest or monk; that Moung practi- 
cally means Mr.; that ngapé is dried fish rescued from putrefaction 
by salt; that Shway is golden; and that Nehban, more properly 
Nirvan, is the state of unconscious beatitude or absorption into 
the Divinity to which every good Burman aspires as the end-all of 
existence. But how are the generality of readers to carry in 
their heads the precise meanings of such terms as Ko-yin, 
Yahanda, Kala-thah, Oopetsee, and pyin-sin? It is a pity, too, 
that this intimate and overpowering familiarity with Buddhists and 
the Burmese language had not been balanced by a moderate 
acquaintance with some one or other of the classical or standard 
vernacular languages of India. Magadha is generally believed to 
be the old name for Southern Behar, and not for Oudh, as 
the author has it; and we do not think the writer quite 
apprehends the force of several Sanskrit derivatives which the 

uddhists carried away with them from India when expelled 
by the Brahmans, and incorporated into their own speech. 

owever, in rural and village life, in the monastery, the 
main of cocks, the local manufactures, the game of football, and 
the boat race, the author is quite at home. He can tell us how 
the Burman lives from the day when his horoscope is cast by the 
family astrologer to the time when he is committed to earth 
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amidst a strange combination of dances and dirges, lamentations, 
consumption of biscuits, betel, and cheroots. So copious are the 
details, so minute the descriptions, that the main difficulty of the 
reviewer is what to criticize or select. 

Two distinct conclusions seem to us deducible from these seven 
hundred pages. ‘The Burman is admittedly, in the author's 
language, ‘‘ the most calm and contented of mortals,” and does not 
care sbout wealth, but passes a life of idleness, gossip, and con- 
stant enjoyment. It is true that after dwelling on this easy, care- 
less existence, the perpetual smoking, the gossiping from house to 
house, and the entertainment provided by a reciter or an impro- 
visatore, the author seems to think that he may have drawna 
highly coloured picture of simplicity and happiness. Consequently 
he goes on to quote several well-known English officials by way of 
proving that existence in this golden land is not entirely made up 
of feasting and football. But his own pages are too much for 
him. The Burman in British territory escapes harassments and 
vexations to which in India Mohammedans and Hindus are ex- 
posed. Burma has certainly suffered from a cattle plague; but it 
has escaped the horrors of famine. There are no_baroni 
Talukdars to evict tenants, to resume rent-free holdings trans- 
ferred from religious to secular hands on the faith of sunnuds, or 
to exact the maximum of judicial rent by the most unbending, 
rigid, and legal of processes, There is so much waste land every- 
where that any one can become a tenant in capite of five, 
ten, or fifty acres by a simple application to some one official. 
Perhaps the new forest laws against indiscriminate felling or reck- 
less clearance by fire may be occasionally felt as a grievance. 
Taxation may seem heavy, but it is not capricious or irregular ; and 
besides the absolute equality of all classes before the law, and the 
personal immunity from arrest or interference which is every- 
where enjoyed under British administration, the Burman lives in 
a moist and equable climate and on a soil which produces every- 
thing essential to his livelihood and his comfort. All this enjoy- 
ment, too, is enhanced by the comparison inevitably pasate: by 
Mandalay and Upper Burma, There torture, mutilation, and 
crucifixion are still in force, and we are not surprised to hear of 
the continuous flow of immigrants or fugitives who prefer the 
Anylo-Indian system, with all its rules, Regulations, and circular 
orders, just as, some thirty years ago, we used to hear of the in- 
flux of agriculturists from the Nawabi of Oudh into the Doab of 
Hindustan, This, then, is the first deduction, that the Burman, 
less enterprising than the Bengali and inferior in physique and 
courage to the inhabitant of Upper India, passes his life in a 
condition of comfort, plenty, independence, and ease, to which we- 
scarcely find a parallel in the lazy Neapolitan. 

Our second conclusion refers to the religious element in the 
national character. It is quite correct to dwell, as this author 
does, on Nirvan, or final absorption, to show that this happy stage 
is to be reached by good intentions and by inward purity quite as 
much as by good works; and that, after the tortures of hell have 
been avoided and the cycles of existence have been completed,. 
Buddhists will remain for ever “in a sacred calm, unmoved by 
any feeling whatever, in lifeless, timeless bliss.” This, we say, is 
all very well in theory, but it seems quite certain that preachers 
and moralists who contend for something tangible or visible, some- 
thing that appeals strongly to the senses and the imagination as 
a necessity of human life, are not so very far wrong. The great 
master Gautama is now presented to his worshippers in three 
shapes. Sometimes he stands in the attitude of preaching; more 
often he is represented as sitting cross-legged under a tree called 
the Bawdce or Banyan; and occasionally we find him, as he died 
and attained to Nervan, reclining between two Sal trees in the 
midst of weeping disciples. With the ignorant and superstitious. 
classes particular images are invested with peculiar sanctity and 
awe, as in the case of Roman Catholics, Monks and the more 
enlightened Buddhists fulminate edicts against any belief in pro- 
digies, miracles, or images that are said to live and grow by night. 
But what are we to say about the rooted belief in Nats or spirits,. 
and the ineradicable practice of worshipping these strange invisible 
beings? In almost every village there is a nat-sin, or shrine for 
the spirits of the neighbourhood. They are propitiated with rice- 
spirit and fowls, oxen and swine, strips of yellow or red cloth, 
eggs, jaggery, and fruit. It is all very well to argue that offerings 
of this sort are more common amongst Karens and Kachins 
and Talaings of the lower class; that the ordinary Burman is not 
so demonstrative; that the educated classes turn up their noses at 
grotesque and ridiculous figures; and that, after all, what idola- 
trous worshippers want is neither fame nor fortune, but simply to 
be let alone. ‘This belief in spirits does lead to acts of devotion, 
to offerings and oblations, to elaborate ceremonies, especially at 
the time of epidemics, and even to prayers for success by opposing 
crews in a boat-race. Then there are particular Nats, one of whom 
is a great drunkard, another meets lonely travellers in the jungles 
and shakes them into madness,a third hovers in the clouds, a 
fourth lives in the trunks and a fifth in the roots of trees. All 
this stereotypes superstition, a regard for omens, and even some- 
thing not very remote from the belief in spirit-rapping and 
mediums. These facts, fully detailed in one chapter and noticed 
in others, have led the ofticial class to assert that spirit-wor- 
ship is merely a remnant of some older religion anterior to 
Buddhism. It seems more likely, on the other hand, that 
those missionaries are right who look on these observances 
as a rebellion against the attempt to expel nature with a 
pitchfork, and as a confession of the necessity to man of some 
one object to approach and adore, and a distinct recognition af 
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some higher guiding and controlling Powers in the world. It is 
also shown that good Burmans are expected to present themselves 
at the pagodas about four days in each lunar month, and that on 
such occasions doxologies are repeated and much betel-nut and 
pickled tea consumed, while the more orthodox finger their 
rosaries, meditate on the Lord Buddha, and do not breakfast 
before midday. But the dulness of these occasional “ duty days ” 
is balanced by constant spirit-worship, and is soon forgotten in 
an amplitude of secular enjoyment. Religion in its various 
aspects in Burma, whether made up of meditation or of offerings 
to beings like fauns and satyrs, is something different from the 
shape it assumes in the fanaticism of the fierce Mussulman or the 
ceremonial of the sensuous Hindu. 

On very many of the chapters we can only touch, but the reader 
must be hard to please who cannot find amusement or instruction 
in several of them. Life in the monastery, with its prostrations ; 
light meals once a day ; deep reflection, leading to absolute power 
over will and mind, and severe discipline—all this seems very tire- 
some and monotonous. Both novices and monks live by begging, 
and every day they turn out with empty bowls, which are soon 
filled with an indiscriminate mixture of cooked and raw rice, meat 
and mangoes, fish, fowl, cucurabers, and cocoanuts. As a symptom 
of progress, or it may be of laxity, we note that only the orthodox 
consume the alms as they are given, in one mass, by householders. 
Advanced thinkers, like the sons of Eli of old, prefer a more 
dainty meal, nicely cooked for them by some zealous admirer of 
monasticism. The Buddhist cosmogony seems to have engrafted 
new absurdities on ideas borrowed from the Hindus. The first 
crime committed in the world was not murder, but theft; and 
then came other offences, such as abuse and assault; and, lastly, 
punishment pede claudo. The picture of Buddhist hells outdoes 
anything conceived by Dante in the way of grotesque punishments 
awarded by him to meaner sinners. The Burman holds that 
twenty-one kinds of people must fall into the lowest hells, but 
that nineteen may escape if they see the error of their ways and 
supply pagodas with offerings. For the hunter and the fisherman— 
the latter a necessity in a country intersected by great rivers— 
there is in theory no escape. 

From vultures and crows, and red-hot spits and burning marl, 
from biting serpents, molten lead, and tremendous hammers re- 
served for the wicked, it is a relief to turn to some of the cere- 
monies which attract crowds at particular seasons. Agriculture is 
exalted when the sovereign of Burma goes forth at the beginning 
of June to plough the land. The royal ploughman is attired in 
his robes of state with his orders and jewels. He is attended by 
his Ministers who must all plough likewise. About a couple of 
furrows exhausts the king, and he then mounts a chariot and is 
drawn back to his palace by men. But no ordinary mortal is 
allowed to look on the sovereign while he through the 
suburbs on his way to the field. Every street is lined with fences 
six feet in height,and any one caught within the sacred enclosure 
is beaten with the bamboo. The cultivation of rice by the 


ordinary agriculturist is carried on much as it is in Bengal. | 
The clay is worked by ploughs drawn by oxen till it | 
Much of the rice is taken from | 
nurseries and planted out with the hand, When ripe, it is | 


is thoroughly softened. 


threshed out in the open, on a spot cleared away and hardened in 
the sun; and the ox is not muzzled as he tramps quietly round in 
acircle. The relations between the growers of rice and the 
merchants who buy it up for export from Rangoon do not seem 
very happy ; and, no doubt, sundry English mercantile firms will 
be indignant at the charges brought against them of trickery and 
double-dealing unworthy of a community engaged in the 
largest rice trade in the world, Interviews with the drunken 
savage named Thebaw, who, in spite of beheadings and severe 
punishments, is not very unpopular with his subjects, are described 
rather in the style of the Special Correspondent, and we are re- 
minded that some portions of the book have already appeared in 
the St. James’s Gazette. We may add that the English metre 
chosen to express a native song sung by a prince who is roaming 
through the forest in search of his princess, whether inten- 
tionally or not, irresistibly suggests the raging rocks and shivering 
shocks of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. But, though the book is 
here and there open to criticism, we must say that this whole 
picture of the social life of a people amongst the most loyal 
and contented of our Indian fellow-subjects is graphic, accurate, 
and well worth perusal, 


MALLOCRE’S SOCIAL EQUALITY.* 


Mr. Mallock’s Social Equality can hardly be said 
to be a very remarkable book in itself, it is interesting in- 

directly, because it explains, in a fashion currently readable, the 
reasons of such popularity as the author undoubtedly possesses. Mr. 
Mallock is probably more read than any other writer on serious sub- 
jects of his age in land, and he is much more read in America 
than in England itself. Some good people, whose taste is truer 
than their powers of interpretation are ingenious, have been not a 
little puzzled at thi Here, they say, is a young man whose most 
solid literary characteristic is a remarkable faculty of parodying 
people’s prose style, and of manufacturing ingenious epi- 

of a rather Brighton-diamond kind, and he gets the credit 

of being a politital philosopher. Here is a young man who mixes 


* Social Equality. By W. H. Mallock. London: Richard Bentley 
& Co. 1882. 


up loose description with sentimental religiosity, and he gets the 
eredit of being a-moralist. With Mr. Mallock as a moralist 
Social Equality (perhaps fortunately) gives us nothing to do; but 
it may be said to supply the section and elevation of Mr. Mallock 
as a philosopher, and consequently the section and elevation of 
those who take him for one, in a very accurate and distinct 
fashion. 

Much has been said in times past about the physiognomy of 
title-pages, and Mr. Mallock’s title-page supplies an illystration of 
these remarks of ourancestors, His second title to Social Equality 
is “ A Short Study in a Missing Science.” This appeals at once to 
a large number of persons in England, and to a still larger number 
in America—the country par excellence of superficial “culture” 
and affected interest in science and art. Mr. Mallock’s readers are 
informed at once that they and their master are not as other folks 
are. A brand-new science is to swim into their ken, fished 
up out of the Infinite for their special benefit by Mr. Mallock’s 
genius, after it has escaped the researches of generations of 
incompetent political philosophers. ‘This at once tickles the curio- 
sity and excites the veneration of the audience. The patent medi- 
cines of political and other philosophies have always had a con- 
siderable sale. But Mr. Mallock is much too wise a man to allow 
his claim to inspiration to rest on the suggestion of a title-page. 
He hammers it home into the intelligence of his audience with as 
adroit repetitions and with as magisterial an air of importance as 
any benefactor of mankind who ever advertised spagyric food. “ The 
science,” he tells us, which he and we are going to study, “is as com- 
pletely non-existent at the close of the nineteenth century as poli- 
tical economy was at the close of the eighteenth.” Enjfin Mallock 
vint, and the science is luckily discovered. Mr. Mallock begins 
secundum artem with a general depreciation of all his predecessors. It 
is difficult to say whether he has most contempt for the Liberals who 
pestilently attack the doctrine of social inequality, or for the Con- 
servatives who idiotically defend it. “ All the old Conservative 
arguments for property,” he says, “are wholly obsolete. It must 
be defended on wider grounds and in a very much deeper way. It 
must be shown that an attack on it would not injure the few 
only, but would also bring ruin on the many.” When the reader 
reads this oracular statement, he certainly begins to think (to 
mention nobody else) of a certain Menenius Agrippa, who seems 
to have anticipated Mr. Mallock by a millennium or two. But it 
is just possible that Mr. Mallock’s audience never read Livy. 
Besides, Mr. Mallock’s “absolute shall” is doubtless overpower- 
ingly convincing. It is not his way to ape humility by advancing 
his propositions in the tentative fashion which most of us affect 
nowadays. I shall show this”; “I shall meet this objection” ; 
“T shall answer that.” It is a curious study for the humorist 
who is also a political student to note the effect which dogmatism 
of this sort always has in an age which professes itself to be spe- 
cially emancipated from dogma. 

Having thus cleared the ground for action, Mr. Mallock begins 
by arranging his enemy’s pieces—by setting forth the democratic 
and equalitarian position. He does this very well, with consider- 
able accuracy of statement, and in the lively style which is in- 
disputably his. He makes a telling quotation from Mr. Bright, 
contrasting the ease and luxury enjoyed by capitalists with the 
penury and squalor which fall to the lot of labour, and he poses 
the democrat fairly as arguing that the cause of wealth is labour, 
and that it is unfair that the cause should enjoy so little of the 
result. Then he begins to pull this doctrine to pieces, and finds in 
it the conception of man asa naturally labouring animal, so that, 
supposing a general redistribution of property to take place, labour 
would go on in the same manner, only for the benetit of a much 
greater number of persons. ‘This conception, then, he sets him- 
self to attack, and argues, with a considerable apparatus of com- 
parisons and instances, that, instead of labour being the cause of 
wealth per se, the desire of wealth is the cause of labour, and that, 
without the existence of wealth in an unequal distribution, man 
would be content with the minimum necessary for subsistence, as 
savages and Irishmen now are. Our modern material triumphs 
would have been utterly unproducible except in a society con- 
structed on the principles of inequality. Benevolence will not 
supply the necessary spur, love of research will not supply it; for, 
as Mr. Mallock says very neatly, “ The man who longs for truth 
unravels the laws of electricity, but it is the man who longs for a 
fortune who lights Charing Cross Station with it.” All this is 
accompanied by some controversy with Buckle and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, leading to the general conclusion that social inequality, 


_| in property at least, if not in privileges, is the cause of civilization 


and an indispensable element in its maintenance. Q. E. D. 

To the revelation of this secret de Polichinelle do Mr. Mallock’s 
two hundred and seventy pages conduct his faithful disciples. For 
that it is a secret de Polichinelle is certain enough. If the un- 
scientific Conservatives for whom Mr. Mallock has so much pity 
are not wont to dwell on it with emphasis, that is simply because, 
in the first place, it amounts to little more than a platitude ; in the 
second, because it and the other propositions with which Mr. 
Mallock buttresses and surrounds it are not only platitudinous but 
hackneyed ; in the third, because they are aware that as a battle- 
horse in the actual battle it is good for nothing. That not labour 
only but capital (that is to say, the result of inequality) is wanted 
for anything beyond the most elementary production; that a re- 
distribution of property would be shortly followed by a reappear- 
ance of inequality; that equality itself would be fatal to high 
civilization, great deeds, noble accomplishments in art and science, 
in short, to national and social life as opposed to vegetation—every- 
body has known since the days of our old friend Menenius, and 
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robably everybody knew it for at least as long a period before. 
That the desire of wealth, especially if combined with the desire 
of political power, is the cause of wealth, nobody disputes either ; 
po it certainly did not require an elaborate examination and con~- 
futation of Buckle and of Mr. Herbert Spencer to prove it. If 
Mr. Mallock thought it necessary to promise a grand arcanum in 
order to impress these very ancient and salutary truths on a fresh 
audience, we have no very acute quarrel with him for the slight 
charlatanism of his manner of doing it. It would not be the first 
time, and it certainly will not be the last, that the oldest and 
simplest specifics of the Pharmacopceia have been announced anew 
under pompous titles as just-discovered medicines. 

The worst of it is, however, that Mr. Mallock’s nostrum is not 
really likely to cure the patient, because his diagnosis of the 
disease is altogether insufficient. In the first place, though 
he does not altogether ignore it, he altogether undervalues and 
obscures one very important consideration. The leveller of the 

resent day may know very well that it is inequality which has 
frought about the present capital stock of wealth; but he 
knows equally well that equality is his own best chance of 
getting a share of it. He is practically careless about the re- 
construction of a fresh state of inequality; or, if he cares 
about it at all, he would probably say that it will simply ac- 
cumulate another good dividend for future division. If he is 
very thoroughgoing he will accept Mr. Mallock’s prophecies and 
say, “ Very well! let us be content with our existing material 
progress, or even something less, as a price for the destruction of 
this detestable inequality.” And this brings us to Mr. Mallock’s 
second and still greater oversight—an oversight which, while he 
has been fishing up missing sciences, some other people have long 
rectified in their own case. Mr. Mallock has, in reference to 
politics and their first principles, made the old confusion between 
self-interest and self-interest well understood. He thinks that 
because it is really better for mankind at large that inequality 
should exist—a fact which, whatever he may think, has been 
scientifically enough proved ages ago—therefore mankind will cer- 
tainly believe it to be so. The fact is that in politics, as in most 
other things, a thorough exploration—an exploration of which Mr. 
Mallock has only made the first stages—conducts the inquirer to 
an ultimate difference beyond which there is no going—to the 
flammantia menia of the world of political philosophy. The 
reference for inequality and the preterence for equality, traced 
kwards to their furthest, resolve themselves into two simple 
principles, the principle of admiration and the principle of 
jealousy. The first anti-Radical (to renew an old parable) was 
the man who, seeing some one richer, taller, handsomer, stronger, 
wiser, better reputed than himself, accepted the fact; the first 
Radical was the man who cast about how he might deprive 
the other of these advantages, To the one person inequality 
is an excellent thing; to the other, a hideous and a horrible 
thing. You can never convince either that he is wrong, because 
the matter is in effect a question of wsthetic preference and not of 
intellectual conviction. 

Mr. Mallock, therefore, is only in the vestibules and outer courts 
of political philosophy, and it is somewhat amusing to see him 
assuming the doctor's gown in his present fashion. ILowever, as 
it has been often enough said, the favourite author or teacher is 
undoubtedly the person who is just a very little above his readers 
or scholars. The majority of people at the present day never 
having thought of political questions at all (unless applying 
axiomata media of the most cut-and-dried character can 
called thinking), Mr. Mallock’s little courses of lectures, exo- 
teric as they are, may possibly do some good. It is true that 
the reader of certain of his lighter productions is singularly 
inclined to say non tali auailio when Mr. Mallock is good 
enough to put his shoulder to the ark. However, it does 
not do to be too squeamish. It is just possible that here and 
there some very muddle-headed Radical, who has hitherto swal- 
lowed his creed whole, may be induced to look a little more 
narrowly at what he swallows, and to consider what its effect 
is likely to be upon his digestion and general well-being. Mr. 
Mallock is a kind of Salvationist in political religion. He is 
rather trying to persons of good taste, and he cannot be said to 
have mastered more than the A BC of his subject. But he goes 
into the highways and hedges of England and America, and he 
may possibly be a hedge-schoolmaster to bring some to the truth. 
‘It has always been, aad probably always will be, a disputed point 
what such converts, made in such a way, are worth. But perhaps 
the Radical party has been wiser hitherto than the children of 
political light in making friends of them. 


CHRONICLES OF THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I. AND 
EDWARD IL* 
pus volume is an interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
a time about which we stand in much need of historical in- 


* Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I, and Edward IT. Vol. I. 
Annales Londonienses and Annales Paulini. Edited from Manuscripts in the 
British Museum and in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, by William 
Stubbs, D.D., LL.D., Canon Residentiary of S._Paul’s, London ; ‘Honorary 
Student of Christ Church; Fellow of Oriel College, and Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s ‘freasury under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longman & Co., Triibner 
& Co. Also by Parker & Co., Oxford; Macmillan & Co., Cambridge ; A. 
- oo Black, and Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh; and A. Thom, Dublin. 


formation. The bare events indeed of the reign of Edward IT. 
are well ascertained ; but our knowledge, as Canon Stubbs points 
out, is to a very great extent “ derived from materials of the nature 
of legal record”; and though legal and formal documents tell us 
what happened, they go no great way towards making us under- 
stand how or why it happened. For these we need something 
more human and living; we want the guidance of contempo 
narrators who can teach us to see with their eyes, and tot 
their thoughts. And in these, the reign of Edward of Caernarvon, 
and indeed that of his father also, are comparatively barren. 
Annalists, compilers, historians of a kind, no doubt there are; but 
there is nothing worthy to take the place of the older school of 
historians, nothing that can compare with the works of men of 
— power and genius, such as Roger of Hoveden or Matthew 
‘aris:— 


The long race of industrious compilers of monastic annals seems to have 
passed away: the contemporaries of Matthew Paris must have been, if not 
Slevenenaat! by the view of his enormous superiority, at least indis| to 
devote independent labour to the field which he seemed to have exhausted. 
And the strirz of historical scholars once broken is not reunited without a 
change of character. Other monastic annal-books, which in origin were 
coeval with those of S. Albans, do indeed, by virtue of their first impulse, 
continue for a single lifetime after Matthew Paris closed his labours. But, 
for a long time after that, the compilation known as the Flores Historiarum, 
the exact relation of which to the work of Matthew Paris it would be 
hazardous and premature even now to define, furnished those clerks who 
had any wish to commemorate the events of their own time, with a basis, a sort 
of standard history, which might be continued, but could not be improved 
on or superseded. Another short period, during which history is sought 
among the continuators of the Flores, is followed by the compilation of 
the Polychranicon ; and side by side with these two, is multiplied the 
‘family of the popular manuals known by the name of “ Brute.” The con- 
tinuators:of the’Flores, of the Polychronicon, and the Brute, help to fill the 
vacuum Caused by the defeasance of the older school of annalists. The 
reign of ‘Edward II. falls between the age of the Flores and the age of the 
Polychronicon, , 


The plan of the present publication is to include in two volumes, 
of which the first is now before us, the most important of the 
small chronicles which we owe to the labours of these continuators. 
Two sets of annals are contained in the present volume—the 
acephalous London annals of the Cotton MS., Otho B. 3, and the 
Lambeth or Pauline continuation of the Flores. The Annales 
Londonienses, to use the title which Canon Stubbs has given them, 
have a history of some interest. The original MS. survives only 
in half-burned fragments, the relics of a goodly volume containing 
no less than nine MSS., which fell a victim to the Cotton fire of 
1731. Some of these fragments have only recently been found by 
Mr. Maunde Thompson. But, in addition to these, it happens 
fortunately that, some years before the fire, a part of the MS. had 
been transcribed “ for the use of John Bridges, — whom Canon 
Stubbs identifies with “ the eminent collector of the materials for 
the History of Northamptonshire”; and this transcript, now in 
the British Museum, supplies the deficiencies of the original. Even 
so the work is not perfect. It was described as “ Annales 
acephali” when the catalogue of the Cotton Library was 
drawn up in 1696; and there is a hiatus between the years 
1293 and 1301. Nor has it any great literary pretensions. “ Its 
value is mainly that of a repertory of important dates and docu- 
ments.” It starts as an abridgment—a servile abridgment ”— 
of the Flores Historiarum, though with additional matter from 
other sources; but it gradually rises in value and interest; and 
from 1301 to 1316 it is, in the opinion of its editor, “invaluable.” 
“The selection of documents is most judicious, the local notices. 
are interesting, and the illustrations of constitutional history most. 
important.” ‘Lhe question of course arises, who was the compiler? 
From internal evidence it would seem that he wasa citizen of 
London who had access to the records of the Corporation, and 
Canon Stubbs suggests that he may possibly have Andrew 
Horn, Fishmonger, of Bridge Street, and Chamberlain of the 
City, who died in 1328, leaving to the Guildhall six volumes 
of law and history, two of which are identified with the Liber 
Custumarum and the Liber Horn. Into the arguments on this 
subject we need not enter further than to note one pathetic piece 
of evidence. In the annals, under the year 1305, and between the 
notice of the judges sitting at the Guildhall, “ad recipiendas 
billas super articulis de trailbastone,” on the one side, and a list 
of men “ incarcerati,” “ arestati,” and “ indictati” on the other— 
between these legal facts is thrust a notice of the birth, baptism, 
and death, within twelve weeks, of a son of Andrew Horn. 

The “ Annales Paulini,” also a continuation of the Flores, has 
been luckier in the struggle for existence, inasmuch as it has come 
down to us unmutilated. Nicolas Brigham, notable for having in 
1556 erected the monument to Chaucer in Westminster Abbey, was. 
the first known owner of the MS., which, after travelling to Ireland 
and back, and passing through the hands of many owners, in- 
cluding the second Earl of Clarendon and the Duke of Chandos, 
was at last acquired in 1763 for five guineas by the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth, where it now reposes. Henry Wharton, 
who made great use of it for his Anglia Sacra and Historia de 
episcopis et decanis Londoniensibus, unhesitatingly set it down as 
the work of Adam Murimuth, a conclusion which Canon Stubbs 
sees reason to question, But the writer was at any rate, like 
Adam Murimuth, connected with St. Paul’s, his interest in which 
is manifested by the care with which he notes all that concerned. 
it, even giving a careful measurement, accompanied by a drawing, 


of the fabric. This drawing, as reproduced in the present volume, 

shows conspicuously the bal] and cross— nova crux cum pomello 
_ bene deaurato””"—which were put up new the same year that the 
| measurement of the church was taken—1314, the year of Bannock- 
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burn. A ball and cross are still a feature of St. Paul’s; but where 
are the relics which, as our anndlist tells us, were enclosed in the 
cross, “ad tuitionem predicti campanilis et totius edificii sibi 
subjecti”? Church ceremonies, matters of ecclesiastical law, and 
public pageants—specially tournaments—evidently much delighted 
the Pauline annalist; and though his work is prosaic, “it is 
very valuable, and helps to fill in, at many points, the details 
which are wanting in more dignified histories.” ‘The prominence 

iven to tournaments in these, and indeed in the other annals, 
is remarkable; the religious horror with which non-military 
men of an earlier day had regarded these contests must have 
died out. One incident savouring of supernatural disapproval 
is indeed recorded of a tournament given by Edward II. at 
Kennington; but when we connect it with the fact that the whole 
thing was a failure because the nobles were too sulky or too 
suspicious to come, we may suspect that it was in truth an exhibi- 
tion of political feeling, like the diablerie supposed tu have been 

t up . the Scottish malcontents before the campaign of Flodden. 
Gne night a number of the flagstaffs on the ground were over- 
thrown by a misty figure on horseback—* per equestrem caligi- 
nosum nescitur quem.” On the next page we find what is doubt- 
less the germ of the story of Edward I. desiring that his dead bones 
should be carried to war against the Scots. Robert Bruce, “ hic 
tyrannus,” as the loyal Pauline annalist calls him, amongst “ multas 
blasphemias quas evomuit in vituperium regis Angliew, dicebat 
seipsum plus timere ossa regis mortui quam regem vivum”— 
a phrase which could easily be expanded into the story that 
Edward actually endeavoured to carry out this method of terrify- 
ing his enemy. While on Scottish subjects, it is worthy of note 
that it is to the London annalist—whether Andrew Horn or 
not—that we owe those details of Wallace’s trial which re- 
appear in Stow, and from him were copied, with a little im- 
provement, by Sir Walter Scott. Our annalist gives in full the 
yadgment in which Wallace’s “enormia et horribilia facta” are 
set forth, but himself expresses no feeling one way or another ; 
he treats of Wallace in the calm businesslike tone in which he 
would deal with any other criminal. Both our annalists take 
careful note of executions and kindred matters. The penance 
in 1314 or 1315 of Juliana of Lambeth for sorcery, recorded by 
both, but in more detail by the Pauline writer, is an interesting 
incident in the history of witchcraft. Although “ districte ex- 
aminata ”—a phrase unpleasantly suggestive of something like 
torture—Juliana, on the whole, came off better than she would in 
later days. Clad in a black cloak with long sleeves, “ad modum 
philosophi,” and walking at the head of a procession bearing a 
waxen image, such as she used in her unlawful acts, she was 
brought into St. Paul's ; then, stripped of her philosophic garment, 
she was placed on a high scaffold “super consistorium,” and her 
books, and with them some of her hair—a curious detail—burned. 
Here some destructive bookbinder has cut away the remainder of 
the story ; but trom the other annalist we learn that the witch, 
her penance done, was restored to the Church. Her arts were 
probably of Eastern origin, for she was “ tilia cujusdam conversi,” 
doubtless a converted Jew. There are one or two interesting facts 
about the Jews, especially that in 1310 a deputation of six Jews 
eame—from what country does not appear—with a petition to 
= IL. that their people might be allowed to settle again in 

d. 

The attention which the editor has given to the literary history 
and authorship of these two sets of annals has left him no great 
epace for elucidation of the political history of the period treated 
of, but we are glad to see that he promises us in the second 
volume a review of the reign of Edward II., and gives us to 
understand that he will examine into “ the curious evidence 
which from time to time has been fabricated to show that Edward 
escaped from Berkeley Castle.” In the present volume he confines 
himself to two subordinate incidents—the final struggle of 
Edward I. with Archbishop Winchelsey, and the abortive attempt 
ef the Lancaster party to wrest the supreme power from Isabe 
and Mortimer at the opening of the reign of Edward III. How 
valuable is even what little he here gives us, a!l who know Canon 
Stubbs’s prefaces to former volumes in the Rolls Series can 
readily conceive. Every historical student will be grateful for 
the fresh light thrown upon the character of Edward I. and the 
difficulties with which he had to contend—matters on which 
Canon Stubbs has already taught us so much—and for the 
elucidation of that obscure  —— which we may call the reign 
of Mortimer. And though the annals here printed do not belong 
to the highest class of medieval history and literature, being 
indeed written in decidedly dog-Latin, they contain a mine of 
interest, not only for the historian, but for the lawyer and the 
archwologist. Above all, to students of the history of London 
and of its cathedral church they will be of the utmost value. 


A STRANGE JOURNEY.* 


FO have written a novel which combines the two immediate 
sources of interest of the day is a feat in itself. .A Strange 
Journey begins and ends in Ireland. There are fires and rumours 
of murders. Landlords are threatened, walls loopholed, warnin 
given, and all the proper and obvious proceedings taken. It would 
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be impossible to mention Ireland without these occurrences. But 
the bulk of the book relates to that other country towards which 
we are all now looking; and there too we have battle, murder, and 
sudden death, interspersed with the mutiny of an army, a ball at 
the Khedive’s, love-making on the Mokattem, and, oddly enough, 
nothing about the Pyramids. There must be merit in a book on 
Egypt which does not mention the Pyramids—at any rate, so far 
there is originality. The story is one of adventure. It is simply 
told and seldom tiresome. There is a little goodiness which is 
out of place; and more than a little flirtation, without which 4 
Strange Journey would form an admirable story for boys, the 
local colouring being very well kept, and the hairbreadth escapes 
many and thrilling, The heroine is a damsel of surpassing 
beauty, who performs various feats of amazing strength; while 
the hero is an African traveller, who changes his name, and 
who is thirty-five or more—bronzed, brave, and broken-hearted. 
The plot is so transparent that even the change of Major 
Smythe into Colonel Seymour does not deceive the experienced 
novel-reader for a moment. The author of Commonplace, Poems, 
§c.—let us not on any account omit the comma—has,a con- 
siderable gift of easy narrative; but somehow we feel that her 
book—it is evidently the work of a lady—would be better with- 
out the characters as characters, and would in the form of an 
account of personal experiences in out-of-the-way places be 
almost, if not quite, as interesting. The first impressions of life 
on board a steamer, of the Suez Canal, of Cairo, of the Red Sea, 
of the desert and the jungle, are very vivid, and are the best 
of the book. But in spite of constant references to the lovely 
appearance of Evelyn Fitzgerald, it is not easy to become very 
enthusiastic about her, and her power of fascinating elderly 
gentlemen is neither so rare as to be remarkable, nor so common 
as to appeal to the feelings of every-day readers. Evelyn has a 
feeble twin brother, of whom at first we are led to expect great 
things; but our expectations are doomed to disappointment, and 
when he subsides into a wealthy young man with a good seat on 
horseback, we part from him without regret. There is another 
wealthy young man in the book whose affections are heartlessly 
tritled with, perhaps because he is not sufficiently old or bronzed 
to suit the peculiar taste of the heroine ; and we are further intro- 
duced to some rather dissipated gentlemen who are officers in the 
Egyptian army, and who, though they all, to the number of four 
or tive, fall duly in love with the heroine, disappear unaccountably 
without making any impression on her heart or any figure in the 
working out of the plot. They flit like shadows across the stage, 
and we may well believe the author when she says in a prefatory 
note that with two exceptions no character in the book was so 
much as suggested by any person whom she met in Egypt. 
Captain Fitzgerald runs away with a schoolgirl, the daughter 
of a country baronet named Herbert. The pair live a short time 
on two hundred a year in a cottage by the sea, somewhere in the 
south of Ireland; and when a twin boy and girl have been born to 
them, the lady, for some unexplained reason, casts herself, or is cast, 
over a cliff, and dies. The husband abandons his home, takes 
service with the Khedive, and lives some years at Cairo, when 
he receives the sudden and startling news that his children 
have grown up. On this he sends for them and they duly proceed 
to Cairo, where they live in considerable comfort and luxury, but 
in great seclusion, for about two years, more or less. They know 
nobody but the officers of whom mention has been made above, 
and a young gentleman who came out in the steamer with them, 
and who is Percival Elton of Marham Church—one of the odd 
names, by the way, of which there are several in the book. Percy, 
as he is called, flirts considerably with the innocent Evelyn, as 
does Major Heathcote, one of her father’s friends. She naturally 
knows nothing about it—young ladies never do, and from the age 
of ten never fora moment reflect on the amount of admiration they 
can excite. We do not wish to sneer at the author's picture of 
innocence; still, though there are many wonders in the book, this 
is the most wonderful. In course of time a family called Arundel is 
introduced. In it there is a daughter, Blanche, who seems for a 
moment likely to rival Evelyn in the affection of some of her 
adorers. But Blanche Arundel very soon fades away from the 
page, and we only hear of her again towards the end of the book, 
when she takes pity on one of Evelyn's rejected suitors. Then we 
have the ball at the palace, when Lady Arundel, contrary to 
everything we ever heard before of a mother who had a hand- 
some daughter of her own to bring out, patronizes Miss Fitz- 
gerald, and arranges matters for her with her father. A good deal 
of millinery ensues which may be skipped, and a good deal of love- 
making, but of so passionless a sort that it also may be skipped 
without much loss of interest. Next we have a mutiny of the 
troops very dramatically described, as seen by Evelyn and her 
brother from the roof of their house; and Captain Fitzgerald, 
having been dismissed by the Khedive, resolves to join Colonel 
Gordon in the Soudan, and after some hesitation consents 
most unaccountably to take his son and daughter with him. 
This is towards the beginning of the second volume, and the 
rest of it, with part of the third, contains a narrative of thrilling 
adventure worthy of Mayne Reid. Captain Fitzgerald, who has 
been somewhat strange in his manner for a long time, takes 
fever, and dies in the jungle. The bearers desert. The twins 
and Osman the servant, whom they have brought from Cairo, 
and who is able to live on a root of which we never heard 
before, wander about until the brother falls ill and the sister is 
discovered by the hero. Major Smythe, of course, being a hero, 
is able to walk about for hours carrying a heavy well-growu 
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girl, and all that sort of thing; however, eventually he conveys 
the party to an encampment, in which they find a great African 
traveller and his wife, to both of whom we have been pre- 
viously introduced. With them the go through further 
adventures of the most approved eaptptied character, and see 
some fighting with rebels and the siege of a fort, in which 
Evelyn nurses the wounded. Then we have a good deal of poetry 
and some more love-making. The bronzed but elderly major does 
some more carrying, and falls desperately in love. Nvelyn manages 
to lose herself, and he manages to find her, and if she had not been 
half-starved and moreover so innocent, she would have understood 
his expressions. But that would have spoilt the story; and so he 
kisses a stray lock of her hair, and the party eventually reach 
Cairo. The Major has a history, which he tells, and which for a 
moment deceived us into thinking that, after all, there would be a 
strong plot. He had been engaged, about the time Evelyn was born, 
to a lovely lady who had jilted him and run away with somebody 
else. We concluded at once that this was Miss Herbert who 
married Oaptain Fitzgerald of the Irish Brigade, and was the mother 
of Evelyn. But the author avoids such an obvious incident, and 
Major Smythe’s broken heart is healed by the daughter without an 
reference to the mother. She only heals to break it again, and, 
after a rather strong scene, in which he actually kisses her, she 
goes off somewhat heartlessly to England to live happily with her 
grandfather. The old man has repented in the very nick of 
time, as grandfathers in novels always do, and receives Evelyn 
as his own child and her brother as his heir. Then Mr. Elton 
turns up again and there is some more love-making. But Evelyn 
thinks of her Central African major, and will have none of him. 
She goes to Ireland for a change of air after this incident, and 
then the dénowement overtakes her; and if any one who has read 
to the middle of the third volume doubts what that is, we must 
refer him to the book itself and beg him to finish it. 

As we have hinted, the local descriptions are the strongest 
features in .A Strange Journey. A Friday afternoon's drive on the 
Shubra road, near Cairo, introduces Evelyn to Oriental life and 
scenery. ‘‘ The whole driving population of Cairo parades itself 
up and down much on the Hyde Park principle, but with in- 
finitely less display of beauty, as far as women and horses are 
concerned, and far more of colour and picturesqneness in its 
accessories.” In a field at one side some native horsemen are 
practising with the jereed. Three or four carriages full of 
Europeans draw up and watch them. ‘ Between these jostled 
pompous-looking Turks on great white donkeys, beggars whined 
for alms, and now and then a native looked down upon them as 
he passed, swaying backwards and forwards on the back of a 
camel.” The author, by the way, employs the word “ native” 
rather loosely sometimes. Turks are not commonly to be seen 
on white asses at Cairo, but Arabs or “ natives.” But English 
people, especially those who have been in India, constantly use 
“native” in the sense of “black fellow.” A refugee from 
Alexandria is pointed out in the streets of London as “a native.” 
The Suez Canal is well described :—“A great gleaming plain 
spread out on either hand, and in the brilliant yet misty morn- 
ing light it was impossible to tell sand from water. ‘I'he sky 
‘was intensely blue and quite cloudless. Everything was per- 
fectly still, and the ship glided on with a scarcely perceptible 
movement, and the only other token of life to be seen was a lonz 
line of flamingoes on the wing, alternately dark and silver against 
the sky.” This is very good and very true to the real scene; and 
there are other descriptions of the same kind which make us wish 
the author had told us a little more about the life of European 
officials in Egypt, and had left out some long conversations 
and most of the flirtations, She has a keen eye for landscape. 
“That row of cottages,” she says, speaking of a place in 
Treland, “ down by the river are (sic) exactly like the Arab huts 
in the villages outside Cairo.” No doubt they are, with the 
difference that in the climate of Egypt a hut is asa palace com- 
pared with the miserable hovels of the Irish peasantry. There are 
some descriptions also of the desert which would be worth quoting, 
written in the unconscious way which is so necessary to landscape 
in words ; but we have said enough to indicate the merits and the 
defects of what is evidently the first novel of an author who can 
for the most part write simply and clearly, and who, though she 
fails in invention, can describ» vividly what she has seen, 


KEANE’S ASIA.* 


T is to French writers and publishers that we have, as a rule, 
been wont to look for compilations of the most elaborate and 
sumptuous kind on subjects of geography, ethnography, or travel. 
Neither to lack of scientific and literary aptitude, nor to back- 
wardness on the part of our leading firms in rivalry with Quantin, 
Hachette, or Plon, need we attribute the absence amongst us of 
works coming up to the magnificent standard of M. Réclus’s 
geographical series, of Rousselet’s India, or De Carne’s Laos. The 
fuse outlay justified by the demand of the Parisian public is 
dly, perhaps, compatible with the calculations of prudence 
which must rule the counsels of the Row. In a more modest, 
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yet in a thoroughly effective way, the wants of the British 
public in this direction are in process of being met by Mr. 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel, based upon 
Hellwald’s Die Erde und thre Volker, forming a series of volumes 
of handy size descriptive of the great divisions of the globe; of 
which Australasia, edited and extended by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
Africa, similarly treated by the late Mr. Keith Jobnston, and 
Central America, the West Indies, and South America, under the 
care of Mr. H. W. Bates (the ethnological information appended 
being contributed by Mr. A. H. Keane), have successively been 
issued to the public. We have now before us Asia, from the 
competent hands of Mr. Keane, who, having previously translated 
from the German the whole of Hellwald’s book, has now re-cast 
that portion of it which relates to Asia, supplementing it with 
the results of much recent research, and bringing the information up 
to the latest dates. For the contents of the book, arranged to 
meet the requirements of English readers, as well as for the veri- 
fication of the facts, Mr. Keane declares himself responsible, Sir 
Richard Temple as editor making himself chargeable with the 
general revision of the whole composition, and giving his high 
reputation as a guarantee for the accuracy of the text through- 
out. In the general arrangement and distribution of the work 
Sir ,Richard has also, we are told, taken a more particular part, 
with a view to the utmost clearness and facility of reference. 
The work may be described as encyclopswdic in its scope, within 
the limits prescribed by its size and cost; and as a volume of refer- 
ence as well as for consecutive reading it will be found, we think, 
amply to fulfil its purpose. In accordance with its plan Asia is 
divided into four main sections :— 

A. Western Asia: Muhammadan States. 

B. Southern Asia: British Political System. 

C. Northern Asia: Russian Political System. 

D. Eastern Asia; Buddhist States. 
Under each chapter the headings are made to correspond— 
namely, 1. Area—Extent—Boundaries; 2. Relief of the Land; 
3. Hydrography: Rivers and Lakes; 4. Natural and Political 
Divisions; 5. Climate; 6. Fauna and Flora; 7. Inhabitants; 
8. Topography: Chief Towns; 9. Highways of Communication ; 
10, Administration; 11. Statistics. An index map to the several 
chapters gives additional aid to reference, the reader having at 
hand the means of turning at once to the section of the text cor- 
responding to each geographical division; while a dozen maps in 
all, clearly drawn and distinctly coloured, set before his eyes the 
boundaries, physical and political, the lines of communication by 
sea route, river, road, or railway, and such threads of the widening 
web of telegraphic cables as have fixed themselves over land or 
under the sea from point to point of the vast Asiatic continent. 
Not far from a hundred woodcuts illustrate the more picturesque 
features of natural scenery, or the more characteristic phases of 
native physique, physiognomy, or costume. Thus the work as a 
whole presents an epitome of the se and present condition and 
estimated capacity for progress of by far the first of continents in 
respect of area, while it is still a in point of popu- 
lousness, the 835 millions of Asia ing up more than a half of 
the entire human race. 

To most English readers the chief interest attaching to a work 
of this kind must needs centre in those regions and populations 
which are under the direct administration or the political control 
of the British Crown. Special advantages exist for making this 
portion of the book complete and trustworthy ; official reports and 
a whole library of other authentic materials being 'y to the 
compiler’s hand, of which careful use has evidently been made in 
drawing up, necessarily in outline, a summary of the Imperial rule 
extending over 2} millions of square miles, British Burma included, 
swaying 270 millions of human souls who speak at least twenty 
languages. No more than the due proportion of space, however, 
is devoted to Anglo-Indian interests. Equal justice is given to 
the rival Powers or dependencies which share the mighty continent. 
More vast in area than our own, extending to 6} millions of 
square miles, though having only 18 millions of inhabitants, and in 
economic relations below comparison with our Eastern Empire, 
the Asiatic dominions of Russia furnish a spectacle of growth 
even more striking than our own. Her progress from the Altai 
mountains which form the southern boundary of Siberia towards 
the Himalayas, the northern boundary of India, isthe most marked 
stage in political geography within the present generation. A 
base of progress has been established from the shore of the 
Caspian into the heart of Central Asia, a line of railroad having 
been laid down which will shortly reach Askabad, Among the’ 
most novel points elucidated by the work before us are the results 
of the late Russian campaign in Turkestan, the new Russo-Persian 
frontier, and the present condition of Merv. There are also laid 
down the orographic and lacustrine systems of Zungaria, with the 
lines of approach between the Chinese and Russian Kmpires in that 
direction. The geography and statistics of Turkestan are points 
on which information is greatly needed amongst us. The facts 
and figures most recently brought to light in regard to these 
hardly accessible regions and their wild tribes, classified according 
to their races and religions, bespeak the pains that have 
been taken with this portion of the work. As to the 
physical features of the great mid-Asian region much miscon- 
ception has generally existed. Instead of forming vast low-lying 
sandy or saline plains, Western Turkestan is conspicuous for 
the high relief of the land. Nowhere on the surface of the globe 
are stronger contrasts to be seen. The misconception has arisen 
from failing to distinguish between the Aralo-Oaspian i 
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and the Aralo-Caspian basin, the latter region, the whole area 
of drainage, consisting of about even parts highlands and low- 
lands. While the lowlands fall in the Caspian as much as 85 
feet below sea-level, the highlands in the culminating points 
of the Tian-Shan and Great Pamir rise to 25,000 above it. The 
nucleus of the whole Central Asian highland system is formed 
by the Pamir or Bam-i-dunya, the “roof of the world,” to which 
converge the Hindu-Kush and Himalayas from the south-west and 
south-east, the Kuen-lun from the east, the Tian-Shan from the 
north-east, whilst to the west the plateau itself merges in the 
snowy highlands and ice-fields about the sources of the Zarafshan, 
between the Oxus and Jaxartes valleys.. Between the eastern 
extension of the Tian-Shan and the Balkash-kul stretches the broad 
Turkestan plain, bounded to the south-east by Kulja, the frontier 
rovince and long debatable land between the Russian and Chinese 
Deaton By nature the richest land beyond the limits of China 
proper, this unhappy province bears witness in its ruined cities and 
wasted plains to the successive risings of Zungariansand Dunyans, 
the victims of which during more than a century are to be reckoned 
by millions. 

Another region but lately opened up to the Western world is the 
peninsula of Korea, known to the natives as Tsyo Syeun, in some 
respects to be regarded as an independent section of the Asiatic 
mainland. Of the interior very little is as yet known. Of all 
modern States, Korea has maintained the most exclusive isolation, 
not only from Western influences, but also from those of the sur- 
rounding lands. Politically it consists of an autonomous heredi- 
tary monarchy divided into eight tao, or provinces. Of its con- 
dition and resources, all that is clearly known is summed up in 
the compendium before us. Of China and Japan there is not 
much to be said that has not been available before; but the 
statistics of population, trade, shipping, emigration, revenue, 
and debt, which have evidently been compiled with great care, 
will be found useful for reference. The progress of Japan 
since the startling revolution of 1868 is strikingly illustrated 
by these figures. The postal returns show 55,775,206 letters 
forwarded in the year 1879; 76 miles of railway opened; and 
500 miles projected; 211 newspapers, circulating 29,000,000 
copies; 25,459 schools, with 1,594,792 male and 568,220 
female scholars; 700 students in the University of Tokio, under 
52 professors. Whether the crisis may be said to have passed 
away is still open to question. The returns point to a fall- 
ing off in the years 1574-78 of British residents in the open 

rts from 1,170 to 1,067, and of British firms from 155 to 92. 

he volume closes with the survey and the statistics of Further 
India, comprising under that name Burma, Siam, Annam, the 
Straits Settlements, and the French dependencies of Cambodia 
and Cochin China, Thanks to recent French explorations, the 
course of the Mekhong, the longest of all the Indo-Chinese rivers, 
has been traced from its source in Eastern ‘libet, where but 6 
single narrow ridge separates it from that of the Kinsha-kiang, 
or Yang-tse-kiang, the two streams flowing for a long distance in 
parallel meridional valleys along the eastern range of the Tibetan 
plateau. In this peculiar feature of long perallel trenches and 
mountain ranges is to be sought the key to the little understood 
geography of the great Siamese peninsula system. A mystery 

ngs over the once great Cambodian race, Kuropean in feature, 
polysyllabic in language, Buddhist in creed, which two thousand 
years ago reared cities and monuments vying in size and grandeur 
with those of Central America or the valleys of Mesopotamia and 
the Nile, samples of which were objects of unsurpassed interest 
and excitement at the Paris International Exhibition of 1878, 
From first to last there is scarcely a feature of interest—physical, 
historical, artistic, industrial, or theological—which Mr. Keane 
omits to bring into his rapid but exact outline of each portion of 
the continent successively passed under review. 

In his sketch of the ethnology and philology of the Asiatic 
races, which forms the appendix, Mr. Keane compresses within 
little more than a score of pages the results of the most gene- 
rally approved researches of recent years, expressed with the 
clearness to be expected from a master of the subject. Trained 
in the best school of linguistic as well as of ethnological science, 
he is able to set the reader in the right path for following up the 
lines of inquiry which within this narrow space can but be 
indicated by a few sure points. To Asia belongs the title of 
officina gentium, or mother of nations, on account of its teeming 
multitudes rather than of the number of distinct types to which 
it may have given birth. If we exclude the dark aborigines 
of Malacca and the Deccan, two only of the five or six main 
varieties of the human family may be safely said to have had 
their origin on this continent. The inhabitants of Mongolia and 
Caucasia are commonly conceived to form typical specimens of 
these primary varieties, which are accordingly designated by the 
collective terms Mongolic and Caucasic, or Yellow and Fair, as 
indicating the prevailing complexion of each type. The salient 
features of the two groups, which, it need scarcely be said, often 
blend into each other by imperceptible shades, are well indicated 
in our author’s comparative table. The problem is, however, 
complicated by the fact that to the two fundamentally distinct 
physical stocks there correspond not two, but probably as many 
as thirty, radically diverse linguistic stocks. Thus the various 
branches of the Caucasic family, all comparatively slight varieties 
of one original type, are grouped in six or eight separate divisions, 
according to the six or eight radical forms of speech, such as the 
Aryan, Semitic, Georgian, &c., spoken by them. In the same 
way the Mongolic ethnical group is split up into the Ural-Altaic, 


Annamitico-Chinese, Tibeto-Burman, and other radical linguistic 
groups. How does it then happen that there are so many more 
radical forms of speech than there are radical physical types? Mr. 
Keane’s answer, already so compressed as to be difficult to put in 
still fewer words, turns upon the fundamental distinction between 
classification by race and by language. The organic languages of 
mankind may be regarded as practically so many distinct species, 
fixed, thovgh not wholly immutable, incapable of mutual com- 
bination to form new species, while all races of men ‘are mutually 
fertile, and give birth to endless varieties, In a further “ethnical 
and linguistic scheme” the fundamental or stock languages are 
pointed out, which, refusing to amalgamate with each other so as 
to form new species, nevertheless develop within themselves fresh 
modifications in endless variety. Speech, as an organism—a 
living growth, not a creation—must needs conform to the funda- 
mental laws of evolution, from the simple to the complex, from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from isolated forms to 
inflection of some kind. The difficulty arises from the fact of all 
the known languages of the world being already, and having long 
been, in a more or less developed state. We have, so to say, no 
protoplasm, no raw material, no monads of speech to work upon. 
To arrive at a perfect classification, an exact synthesis, carried on, 
as it needs must be, from prehistoric to existing tongues, is a task 
as yet beyond the powers of the science of comparative philology. 


ROMANES ON ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.” 


UX LESS weare greatly mistaken, Mr. Romanes's work will take 

its place as one of the most attractive volumes of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series. Some persons may indeed be disposed 
to say that it is too attractive, that it feeds the popular taste for 
the curious and marvellous without supplying any commensurate 
discipline in exact scientific reflection. But the author has, we 
think, fully justified himselfin his modest preface. He set out, he 
tells us, with the intention of reviewing the manifestations of in- 
telligence in the several grades of animal life, in order to interpret 
the facts by the aid of the theory of Descent; but, finding that 
his materials grew too voluminous, he determined to publish his 
facts in a separate volume, reserving the theoretic treatment of the 
subject for a subsequent publication in the same series. The result 
is the appearance of a collection of facts which, though it may 
merely amuse the unscientific reader, will be a real boon to the 
student of comparative psychology. For this is the first attempt 
to present systematically the well-assured results of observation on 
the mental life of animais. Valuable monographs have been pub- 
lished on the psychology of certain groups, such as the well-known 
memoirs on Ants, and Mr. L. H. Morgan’s volume on the Beaver, 
But the works professing to treat of animal intelligence as a whole 
are far from satisfactory. They are written mainly for the purpose 
of entertaining the reader, and they are by no means exacting in 
the matter of verification. Those who best know the literature 
of the subject will recognize that the present volume represents 
a good deal of hard scientific work. Mr. Romanes has in every 
case carefully weighed the evidence put forward on behalf of an 
assertion, and has shown a thoroughly scientific temper in comparing 
one statement with another. He has wisely cast his net as widely as 
possible, fishing “ the seas of popular literature as well as the 
rivers of scientific writings.” And, in selecting from his haul, 
he has adopted the following principles :— 

( » Never to accept an alleged fact without the authority of some name. 

(2) In case of the name being unknown, and the alleged fact of sufficient 
importance to be entertained, carefully to consider whether, from all the 
circumstances of the case as recorded, there was any considerable oppor- 
tunity for mal-observation. (3) To tabulate all important obser- 
vations recorded by unknown observers, with the view of ascertaining 
whether they have ever been corroborated by similar or analogous observa- 
tions made by other and independent observers. 
To this it must be added that Mr. Romanes has not relied exclu- 
sively on published material. He has collected many valuable 
observations from correspondents and friends, having been so 
fortunate as to receive from Mr, Darwin “all the notes and clip- 
pings on animal intelligence which he has been collecting for the 
last forty years, together with the original MS. of his wonderful 
chapter on Instinct.” Finally, the author has himself in more 
than one instance supplemented the results of others’ observation 
by those of his own. When it is further stated that he has care- 
fully classified his facts, bringing the whole animal kingdom under 
review in the ascending order, and arranging the observations 
made on the different orders and species under the proper psycho- 
logical headings, the reader will see that, with all its attractiveness, 
Mr. Romanes’s volume is something widely different from the run 
of “ anecdote books.” 

The initial difficulty in observing the mental life of animals is 
that, strictly speaking, we are concerned with interpreting certain 
external signs. The possibility of this interpretation depends of 
course on the assumption that the actions of animals are analogous 
to our own in their antecedent mental processes. If this be denied, 
we have no alternative but to say with Descartes that their move- 
ments are purely the result of an organic mechanism. This position 
is never adopted now by scientific men. On the contrary, it may be 
said that the present tendency of scientific thought is to attribute 
a high degree of quasi-human knowledge, feeling, and purpose to 


* Animal Inteiligence. By George J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 
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the lower animals. This tendency is closely related to that idea 
of organic continuity between man and the sees creatures which 
the doctrine of evolution has rendered prominent. The influence 
of this mode of thought is seen most plainly, perhaps, in those 


combinations of science and mysticism which have appeared of 


late in Germany and in our own country. To attribute to each 
constituent organic cell its peculiar “ unconscious” memory and 
volition may be said to be the ne plus ultra of the modern “ anthro- 
pomorphic ® direction in biology. It is very much to the credit 
of Mr. Romanes that, while a pronounced evolutionist, he is 
singularly free from the common tendency to assimilate animal 
action too closely to human. The position he takes up on the 
whole question of the nature of the animal mind is a thoroughly 
sound one. He accepts the doctrine of reflex action unaccom- 
ied by any form of mentation or psychosis, and takes pains to 
istinguish this from properly mental actions. The former in- 
volves the presence of “ inherited mechanisms within the nervous 
system, so constructed as to effect particular adaptive movements 
in response to particular stimulations.” On the other hand, actions 
which show mind are independent of any such inherited special 
adjustments. The criterion of mind is thus the making of new 
uninherited) or the modifying of old adjustments. Wherever 
ere is this process of varying adaptation we may infer the 
presence of mind, though it would be rash, he adds, to assert that 
wherever there is seeming fixity in the adaptive action there is 
nothing analogous to mind. What the ower limit of mentation is 
will be considered in the subsequent volume. This preliminary 
discussion of the method of dealing with the phenomena is brought 
to a close by a careful reconsideration of the nature of instinct. In- 
stinct involves the mind element, and thus differs from reflex action. 
On the other hand, it is distinct from rational or fully intelligent 
action. It is defined “as mental action directed towards the 
accomplishing of adaptive movement, antecedent to individual 
experience, without necessary knowledge of the relation between 
the means employed and the ends attained, but similarly performed 
under the same appropriate circumstances by all the individuals of 
the same species.” It would be impossible, we think, to give the 
characteristics of instinctive action in fewer words. It may be, 
indeed, that this lengthy definition will need enlarging by bringing 
into clearer view the mental element, the ingredient of feeling, im- 
pulse, or craving which invariably accompanies instinctive action, 
and which differences it from reflex action. It would seem asif,owing 
to the paramount utility of an instinct to the individual or the 
race, its fulfilment has come to beattended with an intense feeling of 
immediate satisfaction, whereas the frustration of the impulse has 
become proportionately painful. To recognize this emotional con- 
comitant is not to ascribe to the animal an “ unconscious pur- 
pose.” It is simply to make the action a mental one in the full 
sense, 

It would be impossible to follow the author in his interesting 
account of the several manifestations of intelligence in the animal 
series. We must content ourselves with briefly indicating some of 
his more important results. Few examples of marked intelligence 
reach us lower down than insects. The account of the mental life 
of ants is, as might be expected, specially full and rich. The 
results of the researches on ant-life by Huber, Mr. Belt, Sir John 
Lubbock, and others, are clearly stated by the aid of a few well- 
chosen examples. From this the reader cannot fail to carry away a 
vivid impression of the complexity of the intellectual and emotional 
life of these tiny creatures. The impression is deepened in a re- 
flective mind by the writer’s evident caution in attributing to 
them so unexpected a degree of mental power. Mr. Romanes 
helps the reader to see that no other conclusion than that which 
he draws is permissible. And where, as in the case of ants re- 
cognizing members of their own nest even when they are in- 
dividually unknown to them, there seems no way of accounting for 
the facts, he does not hesitate to leave the reader in the dark. 
Another point in which the author displays a considerable 
scientific caution is in extending the conclusions reached in the 
case of certain species to the whole order of which they form a 
part. Thus he points out that, though Sir John Lubbock’s ob- 
servations go to show that certain ants are deficient in tender 
emotion and sympathy, there is good reason to suppose that this 
is not true of other species. There is indeed a spirit of fairness in 
the author’s whole treatment of his subject that cannot fail to 
win confidence and respect. While in the main he here confines 
himself to recording the facts, he now and then throws out a 
striking suggestion as to the way in which structures and habits 
have been developed. Thus he remarks that since the long narrow 
Jaws of the slave-making ants are useless for feeding, though 
admirably fitted to pierce the head of an enemy, the instinct of 
slave-making must lave had a very ancient origin. The most 
marvellous characteristic of the ants is their power of organized 
o-operation. This is very strikingly illustrated in a variety of 
habits, such as marauding excursions, wars, and harvestings. The 
natrative of these collective undertakings reads more like a 

hapter out of some Liliput fiction than a section in natural 
history. One is half tempted to believe that nature has designed 
to satirize human weakness in the funereal customs of the red 
slave-makers, which never deposit their dead with those of their 

k servitors, but always lay them apart, not in groups, but 
Separately, and at a considerable distance from the rest. The 
high mental development of ants forcibly illustrates the truth 
pointed out by Mr. Romanes, that the degree of intelligence through- 
eut the animal kingdom runs by no means in perfect parallelism with 


the degree of organization. The author will doubtless have occa- 
sion to revert to this fact in his succeeding volume. be 

After insects, birds are the next class which exhibit a striking 
degree of intelligence. Mr. Romanes, in his interesting chapter on 
this group, gives the well-known results of Mr. Darwin’s researches 
on what may be called their romantic, and even poetic life—a life 
which curiously contrasts with the eminently serious and business- 
like doings of ants. Among mammals, the horse and the ass have 
ample justice done them, as have also rats, elephants, cats, dogs, 
and monkeys. The account of the elaborate engineering operations 
of the beaver is perhaps the most astonishing ein the volume, 
Mr. Romanes shows conclusively that the construction of dams and 
canals by these active creatures can only be explained by attri- 
buting to them the power of appreciating the benefits following 
from their labours, and the hydrostatic principles involved. They 
are not uniform actions, but undergo endless modifications, 
according to the varying circumstances :— 

We have [he says] here to consider a totally different case from that of 

the operation of pure instinct, however wonderful such operation may be. 
For the adaptations of pure instinct only have reference to conditions that 
are unchanging ; so that if in this case we suppose pure instinct to account 
for all the facts, we must greatly modify our ideas of what pure instinct is 
taken to mean. Thus we must suppose that when the beavers find the 
levels of their ponds rising or falling, the discomfort which they experience 
acts asa stimulus to cause them, without intelligent purpose, either to 
widen or to narrow the orifices in their dams as the case may be. And not 
only so, but the cunditions of stimulation and response must be 80 nicely 
balanced that the animals widen or narrow these orifices with a more or less 
precise quantitative reference to the degree of discomfort, actual or pro- 
spective, which they experience. 
Mr. Romanes is, we think, quite safe in maintaining that “ the 
mechanism of pure or wholly unintelligent instinct” cannot admit 
of a degree of refinement sufficient for such a “ complex case of 
compensating adaptation.” J 

A word must be said in conclusion on the last and highly 
interesting chapter on monkeys. Besides giving the observations 
of other inquirers, including Mr. Darwin, the author here supplies 
some exceedingly valuable notes made by his sister and himself on 
a monkey (a brown Capuchin). This record is a complete diary 
of the animal for a period of more than two months. The lady 
who kept this diary proves herself to be possessed of a thoroughly 
scientific mind, as well in the skilful management of her observa- 
tions and experiments as in the clear and complete method of re- 
cording her results. ‘The creature's intellectual and emotional life 
is so faithfully portrayed that we seem to have a personal know- 
ledge of him. Like many human beings, he seems to have needed 
some exclusive object of attachment, his choice falling on the 
mother of the observer, an invalid confined to the room in which 
he was kept. The difference in his behaviour towards this lady 
and his other attendants is extremely curious. No less interesting 
is his irrepressible inquisitiveness about things, and his dexterity 
in learning, partly by imitation and partly by original experiment, 
to perform mechanical feats, such as untwisting his ) un- 
screwing and screwing on the handle of a brush, and so on. in 
reflecting on this untiring industry, — Wy pure curiosity, 
we cannot but endorse the remark of the lady who observed it :— 
“ When a monkey behaves like this, it is no wonder that man is a 
scientific animal,” 


DUREL’S LATIN PRAYER BOOK OF CHARLES IL* 


We: may as well say at once that we cannot admire either the 
general plan of this book or the spirit in which it is written. 
It is as far as possible from being what it is called on the fly-leaf 
and in the first lines of the title-page, The Latin Prayer Book of 
Charles II.; nor, indeed, is there a work in existence which can 
be fairly designated by such a name in any other sense than that 
it was translated and published in that monarch’s reign. Add to 
this the plain fact that the volume now submitted to the public by 
Messrs. Marshall—whom we presume to be father and son—is 
not a Latin Prayer Book at all, although they have set opposite 
to their own title-page that of a version of the English Book of 
Common Prayer, published in 1670 by John Durel, D.D., then 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Charles II. and Prebendary of Durham, 
who died in 1677 Dean of Windsor and Wolverhampton. 
It is only the Catechism of Durel’s translation which these 
gentlemen have reprinted in a parallel column with a bald 
English re-translation of their own, with about the same result as 
attended the studies of that industrious Glamorganshire curate 
who, after turning a sermon of Tillotson first into Welsh, 
then into English, then into Welsh again, defied the Evil 
One himself to tell the source whence he had borrowed it. We 
wonder what Sunday scholar would recognize his old familiar 
lesson under the disguise of grotesque phrases like the follow- 
ing :—“ Yea surely, and God helping (me), I will do.” Re- 
hearse (the) points of your faith”; “from a house of thraldom. 

« What duty pray is yours towards a neighbour?” “that I love 
him just as myself” ; “ but learna craft fit to maintain life”: Durel's 
Latin being everywhere the middle term between the racy idiom 
of the Book of Common Prayer and the pitiable doggerel of 


* The Latin Prayer Book of Charles II.; or, an Account of the 
Liturgia of Dean Durel, aia atte a Reprint and Translation of the 
Catechism therein tained, with Collations, Annotations, and Appendices. 
By Charles Marshall, M.A., Chaplain to the Lord Mavor of London, 
1849-50, and William W. Marshall, B.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, 
Oxiord, and of the Inner Temple. Oxford: James Thornton. 1882 
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Messrs. Marshall. Not that we are to suppose these exhibitions of 
bad taste to be the fruits of mere fatuous pedantry. We have culled 
the foregoing specimens from passages wherein no controverted 
doctrine is involved. When we come to the latter part of the 
Catechism this pigeon English does yeoman’s service in obscur- 
ing—not to say in somewhat more than obscuring—the sound 
sobent theology of the twelve questions and answers relating to the 
Sacraments first added in 1604, and generally thought to have been 
drawn up for Convocation by Bishop Overall, then Prolocutor of 
the Lower House and Dean of St. Paul's. This portion of the 
Church’s teaching, if words have any meaning, raises a stron 
wall of partition between the English Church and the Reform 
communions on the Montinent; but what a resolute will can effect 
where prudent men might despair may be seen in these pages, if 
not for our edification, at least by way of warning. And to this 
kind of manipulation Durel’s version, in the judgment of Messrs. 
Marshall, lends itself conveniently enough. ‘The ordinary notion 
about such matters is that it is required of a translator first of all 
that he be found faithful. Fidelity to the original has a 
been anxiously claimed by nearly all who have taken up the tas 
of turning our Book of Common i into Latin, from the time 
of the Scottish divine, Alexander Aless, who in 1551 exercised 
his skill on Edward VI.’s First Book—by way of helping Bucer, 
who could not read our language, to improve the English Liturgy 
—down to the beautiful and more finished performance of 
Canon Bright and Mr. Medd (1865; third edition, 1877), whose 
masterly work would have satisfied most critics, But the editors 
of the volume now under review had a reason for going back upon 
Durel’s version, two centuries old, which, from their point of view, 
must be held a very sufficient one. They chose Durel’s translation 
because, in their judgment, which we are not prepared to gainsay, 
it is not a faithful one. To cite their own words :— 

We shall frequently have occasion to remark, in our notes on the Cate- 

chism, how Durel often neglects literal translation in order to bring out 
more clearly, by a periphrasis, the actual meaning and intention of our 
revised English Prayer Book, His version is not, and was not meant to 
be, a slavish translation of the English book, but its object was to render 
“the very mental conception ” of the last revisers of the Liturgy into a 
language which was, as Durel says, familiar to all men of learning 
throughout the world. 
This is very good and candid. Durel is commended, not for 
giving the true sense of tke original words, but rather the com- 
ment which he and some of his contemporaries would have liked 
to put upon them, if they could. One or two examples will prove 
our case against Messrs. Marshall and their prototype just as well 
as twenty:— » 

“ We are hereby made the children of grace.”—Church Catechism. 

évredbev réxva xapiros ywoueOa.—Duport (Greek Prayer 
Book, 1665). 

“ Hac ratione facti sumus Filii Dei.”—Durel, 1670. 

“ By this method we have been made Sons of God.”—The Marshalls. 


“ By this method,” as these commentators manage matters, baptism 
has nothing to do with our becoming “children of grace,” or 
“ Sons of God,” as, for some reason best known to themselves, 
they prefer to put it. “The annulment of the Birth in Sin must 
be the Death unto Sin,” as they say. We really hope that this 
monstrous gloss is their own, not implied in Durel’s “ hic ratione.” 
Bright and Medd, of course, render “hereby” by “per Bap- 
tismum.” 

“ The strengthening and refreshing of our souls,”—Church Catechism, 

“ Animarum nostrarum corroboratio et recreatio.”—Durel. 

“ An invigorating and refreshing of our spirits.”-—The Marshalls. 

“ Sopor recreat,” as they notice; ‘the verb is used classically of 
the body and mind,” not of the soul, if they can help it. 

The reader will see by this time that, under the guise of a new 
edition of Durel’s work, which was in some repute and was several 
times reprinted two centuries ago, we are treated to a controversial 
disputation on subjects of deep and solemn interest, and that con- 
ducted in a tone and temper eminently calculated to irritate those 
whom it fails to convince. What good end, for example, can it 
seman serve when these writers, in their exposition of the First 

ommandment, bring within the scope of its prohibition what they 
dare to call “ the paste idol of the Romish Church”? Why per- 
sist in applying the name of “Supreme Head,” which since 
Edward VL death has not had even the poor sanction of a Par- 
liamentary title, not only to Queen Elizabeth, who repudiated it 
with just horror, but to that most unhappy sceptic Charles II. ? 
Surely no well-principled person ought to feel pleasure in the 
wanton use of expressions which many of his readers, whom he is 
presumably endeavouring to bring over to his side, cannot help 
regarding as little less than blasphemous. Yet we freely confess 
that there is some sharpness of wit, and not a little ill-digested and 
unmethodical reading, displayed in Messrs. Marshall’s rambli 
party pamphlet; for though it covers more than two hundre 
pages, it merits no higher appellation. Among the count- 
less instances wherein they show their literary inexperience 
by turning off from the main road into bypaths which lead to 
nothing, we find a whole chapter of twenty-two pages devoted to 
the meaning of the expression “alms and oblations” in the 
Prayer for the Church Militant, the words “ and oblations” having 
been added to “alms” at the latest revision of 1662. The 
student of Christian antiquity cannot entertain a moment’s doubt 
on the subject. He has need to go no further than Mr. Hammond's 
valuable treatise on “‘ Antient Liturgies” to see how important a 


function the oblation (rpoogopa) of God’s creatures of bread and 
wine bore in the service of the administration of Holy Com- 
munion. In some of these Liturgies the oblation was thrice ree 
peated; once when the sacred elements were brought into the 
church, again when they were placed on the holy table, once 
again when they were solemnly consecrated to be the visible 
emblems of the blessed Sacrifice. A person thus instructed will 
never question fora moment that the profound scholars and divines 
to whose pious care we owe the last review of our Prayer Book, 
as by “alms” they indicated the charitable contributions which 
the priest had “ humbly presented and placed on the holy table,” 
so by “ oblations” they meant the bread and wine, which, when 
there is a Communion, “ the priest shall then place upon the 
table”; then place—that is, after the presentation of the alms and 
immediatély before the commencement of the Church Militant 
Prayer. This account of the matter is so clear, that when it is 
once taken into the mind all doubt is at an end; yet it would be 
amusing, if it were not melancholy, to wade through Messrs, 
Marshall’s dissertation and note how many really eminent writers 
have floundered in the vain attempt to distinguish “alms” from 
“ oblations,” as both referring to pecuniary gifts, or even to 
make the two, more Cranmert, an emphatic or rhythmical peri- 
phrasis for one and the same thing. Only our authors must not 
try to fix so palpable an error on an accomplished ritualist like 
Pishop Cosin of Durham, Their evidence may entitle them to 
say that Archbishop Sancroft, who might certainly have known 
better, misapprehended the meaning of “ oblation,” and that is 
strange enough, but they must carry their case no higher. 

Oue other point requires to be cleared up. Why call Durel’s 
translation “‘The Latin Prayer Book of Charles IL.,” unless we 
give to Canon Bright's and Mr. Medd’s book the appellation of 
“The Latin Prayer Book of Queen Victoria,” which, of course, 
would be very absurd? It is only fair to our editors to explain 
that they mean a great deal more than that the version was pub- 
lished in King Charles’s time; they are bold enough to claim for 
it the same consideration, whatever that may be, as is accorded to 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. ‘“ Durel’s translation of the 
Prayer Book,” as they allege, “has precisely the same sanction in 
the authority which it derived from the Supreme Head of the 
Church of England” (p. 25). How this can be will best be seen by 
giving an abstract of their own account of the life of its author 
and of the circumstances under which it was made. 

Jobn Durel, a native of St. Helier in the isle of Jersey, was 
born about 1615, and passed through Merton College when Oxford 
was being held for the King in 1642. He then retired to France, 
and studied at Saumur in the theological college of the French 
Reformed. On Trinity Sunday 1651 he and another were or- 
dained deacons and priests on the same day by Th. Sydserff, Bishop 
of Galloway, in the chapel of the King’s Ambassador in Paris, in 
the presence of good John Evelyn, who gained consolation from the 
spectacle of men devoting themselves to the holy calling in such a 
season of the Church’s affliction. Returning to England at the 
Restoration, he first ministered to the congregation of the French 
Reformed who met by special favour in the Chapel of the Savoy, 
for which office he was the better suited inasmuch as French was 
his native language; and he published in 1662 a translation of 
the Book of Common Prayer into French, remarkable for its strict 
faithfulness and idiomatic purity, which has since passed through 
several editions. His subsequent preferments were considerable; 
prebends of Salisbury, of Windsor, and of Durham,a chaplaincy 
in ordinary to the King, the deaneries of Windsor and Wolver 
hampton, the rectory of Witney, the office of Registrar of the 
Garter. He died in 1683, a prosperous and honoured churchman. 
In 1670, as we have before stated, he put forth the Latin Prayer 
Book for which is now claimed for the first time a weight and 
authority to which, in our judgment, it has not a shadow of just 
pretence. 

In the Act of Uniformity 14 Carol. II., which first took effect 
on the famous St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, while all departure 
in other respects from the newly-revised form of Common Prayer 
was jealously guarded against, leave was expressly given “to use 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, and all other Prayers and 
Service prescribed in and by the said book, in the Chapels or other 
Publick places of the respective Colleges and Halls in both the 
Universities, in the Colleges of Westminster, Winchester and 
Eaton, and in the Convocations of the Clergies of either Province 
in Latin: Any thing in this Act contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Hence seemed to arise the necessity of making a Latin 
version of the Prayer Book as by authority, the rather as previous 
translations then extant were mere private undertakings, and but 
poorly executed. Accordingly, on April 26, 1662, within a few 
days of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, we learn from the re- 
cords of the Convocation of Canterbury that the task was committed 
to the care of John Earle, then Dean of Westminster, and the 
illustrious John Pearson, author of the Exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, then just made Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two 
years later—May 18, 1664—“ the book of prayers drawn up in 

{in being introduced, the matter was referred to the care and 
revision” of Karle, now become Bishop of Sarum, and John 
Dolben, then Dean of Westminster, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, Pearson, though he lived for more than twenty years 
longer, had retired from the task; Bishop Earle died in 1665; 
Dolben was rather an active courtier than a scholar; and the 
records of Convocation tell us no more about a work which was 
never &®proved by it, or as much as reported to it—if, indeed, any 
portion had been even begun. In 1670, however, John Durel 
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put forth the book for which Messrs. Marshall demand a defer- 
ence which could hardly belong to it had it been formally adopted 
and authorized by the Upper and Lower Houses jointly of the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York alike. To connect Durel’s 
labour at all with that ordered by Convocation six and eight years 
before, we have but one sentence of a letter addressed on January 
25, 1667, to Dean (afterwards Archbishop) Sancroft :— 

I send you here as much as I have found of the latin liturgie amongst 

my papers; I thought I had some sheets more, and [ am sure I had two 
copies, but I find this one (which therefore I pray, be pleased carefully to 
preserve) the other having been lost, at the removing of my books when 
the city was burnt. 
Earle being now dead, and Dolben having become Bishop of 
Rochester in 1666, Messrs. Marshall are pleased to conjecture 
(“the explanation,” they say, “is, of course, conjectural”) that 
the two copies were those of Earle and Dolben; and in their 
sanguine judgment there soon comes to be “little doubt” that 
this is so; nay, this notion ~oe 4 grows into the statement that 
“the Latin version which Durel sent was, in all probability, 
Farle and Dolbein’s version.” We all know how a theory obtains 
consistency when possibilities rise into probabilities, and these into 
certainties; but such cloudy speculations ought to delude none 
but their authors. 

Yet was not Durel the King’s chaplain ? was not the book dedi- 
cated to him, printed by Roger Norton the King’s printer, sold by 
the King’s bookseller, licensed (as all books were at that time) by 
lawful authority? Nay, if we could but allow redditam (set abso- 
lutely) to mean “ translated” and not “ restored,” the dedication 
would tell us that the version was made by the King’s own wish, 
and therefore intimates the religious —— of the royal patron. 
Alas ! while these gentlemen are thus elaborately constructing a web 
of sophistry, they ought to know as well as we do that onestroke must 
scatter it to the winds; for they quote of their own accord (p. 4) 
the undeniable statement of Mr. Green:—“In heart, whether the 
story of his renunciation of Protestantism during his exile be true 
or not, Charles had long ceased to be a Protestant. Whatever 
religious feeling he had was on the side of Catholicism; he en- 
couraged conversions among his courtiers; and the last act of his 
life was to seek formal admission into the Roman Church.” 

It only 1emains for us to say that this volume, so deceptive in 
its title, so narrow and uncharitable in its tone, so confused in 
arrangement, so shallow in argument, is furnished with an index, 
brief, indeed, but worthy of a better book and a more protitable 
theme. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 
bs byt Sages tends to prejudice us so strongly against a book as 


the conventional intimation, too common in prefaces, that the 
author has published under pressure from friends. It is all the 
more pleasing, then, when we find that the friends have merely 
overcome the ingenuous coyness of misplaced modesty; and we 
have been much gratified, on the whole, by Mr. Prices amusing 
novelette. We have no reason to doubt that it is a maiden eflort, 
for there are unmistakable signs of inexperience in the construc- 
tion, while a decidedly effective dénouement is led up to rather 
inartistically. But the writing shows few signs of inexperience ; 
the style is bright, fresh, and original; while there are truth and 
animation in the descriptions of sport, as there is broad pictu- 
resqueness in the sketches of scenery. The scenes are chiefly laid 
in a wild district of Wales, and we confess that some details of 
the story have enlightened our ignorance. We had associated 
“Rebecca” only with revolutionary movements against road 
trustees, and with the breaking down of unpopular tollgates. Mr. 
Price has informed us of what we suppose we ought to have 
known—that Rebecca’s resentment against social rights and privi- 
leges took a very much wider range. The interest of the main 
episodes of the tale turns on the nocturnal attacks of gangs 
of poachers upon the preserved salmon fisheries, when they 
“burn the water,” as it is termed in Scotland. But the plot 
of the story goes for comparatively little, and the chief ex- 
citement is in the love scenes and the sporting incidents. Mr. 
Price is no servile imitator, but we may assume that he has 
taken Major Whyte-Melville for his model. All his characters 
are distinctly sporting in their tastes; even the ladies show to 
greatest advantage in the riding-habit and the hunting-field; and 
she who, as it seems to us, ought to have been the heroine, goes 
very like Kate Coventry in a famous gallop. But Mr. Price re- 
sembles Whyte-Melville in another point, inasmuch as his ladies 
are ladies and the gentlemen really gentlemen. They are devoted 
to field sports almost exclusively; they have but a faint tinge of 
culture or scholarship; yet the man who could not get on with 
them in the covers or at the dinner-table must unquestionably be 
either a prig or a cockney. 

What we like besides in Mr. Price is that he goes very straight 
at his subject, as one of his hard-riding heroes might go at a stiff 
ox-fence. The opening chapter is headed “ The Fisherman,” and the 
action begins briskly. The fisherman trots a Welsh cob up a wild 
valley, stables him, puts up his rod, and goes to work upon some 
tempting water. We are at once assured that Mr. Price is a 
fisherman himself by his clever description of the casts and the 


* Rebecca; or,a Bife's Mistake. By R. Dansey Green Price. London: 
Roworth & Co. 1882. 
— Chances. By Mrs. Carey Brock. London: Seeley & Co. 
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captures. But he does not dwell unduly on these technical 
details, or even on his photography of the rocks, the pools, and 
the rapids. It would have been well, as it turns out, for Mr. John 
Mountjoy had the valley been really as solitary as it seemed ; but 
his sport is interrupted by a couple of onlookers. Mr. Mountjoy, 
although a landed ae see of family and ample means, is simple 
in his manners and singularly straightforward. herwise, on so 
informal an introduction, he would hardly have struck up some- 
thing like friendship with the charming pair of peasant maidens 
who were admiring from some distance fis feats with the rod. 
He persuades the shy beauties to share his luncheon, and makes 
an appointment with them for the morrow, when they are to guide 
him to some lonely lochs. That pretty little Myra should 
have been fascinated by this muscular, good-humoured gentleman, 
who had descended like an angel in disguise on the depressing 
monotony of her solitude, was not to be wondered at. Nor was it 
surprising that with her innocent coquetry she should have caught 
his fancy. And, given a couple of characters that are equally 
honest and unworldly, there is nothing very unnatural in the 
events that follow, though Mr, Mountjoy is supposed to have made 
a “life’s mistake.” He might have forgotten the sweet little 
acquaintance of a day or two, the more readily that he has his 
quarters in a neighbouring manor-house, where the squire’s sister 
is at least as attractive as Myra. But Myra is left helpless and in 
distress, and her unbefriended situation appeals to his chivalry. 
The worst of making honourable love to low-born beauties is that 
their connexions are invariably less desirable than themselves. 
Myra’s only male relative is a rough and churlish shepherd, strongly 
addicted to intemperance, and a reckless follower of Rebecca. In 
fact, he is both a blackguard and an inveterate poacher. In a 
night affair on the river he comes to a grapple with his employer 
the Squire, and the recognition is mutual and outspoken. William, 
being proscribed and pursued by the police, goes into hiding ; and 
Myra, in the extremity of her distress, appeals to Mountjoy to 
soften the Squire. The result of the renewal of their intimacy 
in these embarrassing circumstances is, that Mountjoy carries her 
off, educates, and ultimately marries her. So far the incidents 
arising out of stress of circumstances conspiring with a hot-headed 
fancy are conventional enough. But the author shows consider- 
able skill in developing the headstrong chivalry of Mountjoy, 
which launches him on a series of follies for the sake of the girl 
who has fallen on his honourable protection, and sets him 
gratuitously at loggerheads with his dearest friends. And there is 
humour, too, though of a kind that is very di able for 
Mountjoy, in the description of the declension of this count 
magnate from his former high estate, and of the snubs to whic 
the newly-married couple must submit. The situation becomes 
still grimmer and more ludicrous when William Reece, the ci- 
devant night-poacher, has been arrested, tried for the assault, and 
acquitted. e swaggerer comes to saddle himself upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Mountjoy, and a less desirable brother-in-law could hardly 
be conceived. For Mountjoy, being still deeply in love with his 
wife, is most anxious to spare her feelings. So, instead of doing at 
once what he has to do later, and furnishing his disreputable 
brother-in-law with the means to emigrate, he lays himself out to 
find him employment on theestate. Butthe presence of this most 
irritating incubus is the straw, and something more, that breaks 
the camel's back. The orce popular Mr. Mountjoy finds at last 
that England is being made too hot for him; so, letting the family 
mansion and shootings ona long lease, he decides to emigrate him- 
self. And, judging by the letters which he sends home some years 
later from the antipodes, his “ life’s mistake” has been in great 
measure rectified. He has built a mansion in Australia that reminds 
him of his English home; he has got up an admirable head of 
pheasants, and almost overstocked the property with imported 
rabbits; and the bitterest drop in the full cup of his felicity is 
that the ubiquitous wire-fencing is fatal to hunting. So the story 
goes off trippingly to the end, though the happiness of the hero at 
one time threatened to halt. 

Changes and Chances, by Mrs. Oarey Brock, is in as different a 
style from A Life's Mistake as it is possible to conceive. b 
Brock would appear to be a very prolific author, though we do 
not remember to have met with any of her books before; and if 
Mr. Price has taken a lead from Major Whyte-Melville, Mrs. 
Brock follows closely in the footsteps of Miss Yonge. Changes 
and Chances is much in the manner of Heartsease or The Daisy 
Chain, with not a few of Miss Yonge’s peculiar merits, and more 
than Miss Yonge’s prolixity. We can conscientiously recommend 
the book for family reading, and its spirit and morals are unim- 

achable. It is such a story as any mistress of the most strait- 

ced of households might leave lying on her drawing-room table 
on a Sunday; and we can even conceive that tastes unvitiated 
by sensational fiction might find a fair amount of quiet excite- 
ment in it. Of excitement of one kind, indeed, there is an actual 
superabundance. We never remember in a volume of similarly 
moderate compass to have come across anything like the same 
number of deathbeds. They go on from the death of the heroine's 


_sainted mother in the opening chapter to that of an old and 


favourite pony in the concludin ; although, when we 
arrived at the twelfth death or pn ot we began to cease 
reckoning them, With the —— rhaps, of that of the pony, 
we need hardly say that all the ends are more or less edifying 
in the way either of warning or example. Only a single victim 
is suffered to escape, and he is one who had seemed to be doomed 
irrevocably. But Frank Savile is a confirmed drunkard who takes 
the pledge and recovers to be a shining and exemplary character. 
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We may have seemed to speak somewhat lightly of a very well- 
meaning book, and in fact the shadow of death falls so heavily on 
the pages that the effect from a critical point of view is ludicrous. 
But really, notwithstanding the somewhat prudish goodiness 
which we hold to be altogether distinct from its pleasantly 
religious tone, there is much in the story which is extremely 
readable. Hope Savile, the heroine, is as good as she is beau- 
tiful; and yet, having like passions with ourselves, she is made 


poenely natural while laying herself out to conquer them. We | 
e 


el persuaded that she will marry well, as she deserves to do; 
and yet fora time we are held in suspense as to her fate. We do 
not suppose that she will be suffered to fall a victim to the fasci- 
nating young Frenchman, Victor Raymond, but we do fear that 
he may leave a fatal mark upon her life. Asit happens, she is 
warned of his character in time; and is saved besides by the 
talisman of her mother’s last warning—never to bestow her heart 
upon anybody who is not absolutely true. And she finds at last 
embodied truth and constancy to boot in the person of the brother 
of a girl who had been her bosom friend at school. Clever 
characters, although strongly contrasted, are Dr. Andrewes, a 


shrewd and benevolent old physician, who becomes the stay and | 


the trusted counsellor of Hope Savile; Lucilla, her worldly- 
minded old aunt; and Mlle, Mallerie, the perfect type of the firm 


but sweetly-tempered governess, who sways her pupils through the — 


atlections by love and sympathy, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Bg theme of Herr von Noorden’s history is more extensive 
than might be inferred from his title-page. The war of the 
Spanish Succession (1) is with him not restricted to the contest 
in the Peninsula itself, but includes the whole theatre of a con- 
flict which involved all the leading States of Europe, and the yet 
wider field of diplomacy, together with reviews of the internal 
condition of the countries engaged. The present volume, for 
instance, begins with an elaborate account of the state of France 
during the first years of this great contest. Louis XIV.’s cha- 
racter and the previous events of his reign are minutely analysed, 
the principal personages of his Court are described, and especial 
care is taken with the portrait of Mme. de Maintenon. Another 
interesting chapter treats of the administration of the kingdom; 
and another of its general financial situation after a few years of 
the ruinous war. Elsewhere the relations between the Courts of 
France and Rome, and the character of Pope Clement XI, are 
carefully investigated. At the same time, the military operations 
which form the most striking and attractive part of the history of 
the time are not neglected ; there are very clear and good accounts 
of the Almanza campaign, and of the battles of Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet. The volume concludes with the Sacheverell trial in 
England, and the abortive conferences at Gertruydenburg. Herr 
von Noorden is by no means a brilliant historian, but he is sober, 
impartial, and saygacious; and his narrative, if somewhat inani- 
mate, conveys the impression of thorough study and accurate 
knowledge. 

The elder Marshal Starhemberg (2) is famous in history as the 
gallant defender of Vienna against the Turks, but for whose con- 
stancy Sobieski would not have had the still greater glory of de- 
livering the city. The narrative of the siege, accompanied by 
Starhemberg’s own despatches, is the most interesting part of 
Count Thiirheim’s biography of the hero, which does not, how- 
ever, want interest anywhere. After the relief of Vienna, Star- 
hemberg was employed in the two sieges of Buda, where he was 
much harassed by the intrigues of his adversaries. He subse- 
quently became President of the Council of War, and in this office, 
according to his biographer, contributed mainly to the appoint- 
ment as generalissimo of Prince Eugene of Savoy, whose military 
genius finally destroyed the capacity of the Ottoman Power for 
military aggression against Christendom. He died in 1701, 

Cardinal Fabrizio Ruffo (3) is celebrated as a kind of Royalist 
Masaniello, the chief of a rabble army which he raised and handled 
with great energy and dexterity, and with which, aided by Nelson’s 
fleet, he actually managed to expel the French from Naples, His 
conduct, severely criticized by most historians, has found a warm 
apologist in Baron von Helfert, who not only vindicates him from 
most of the charges brought against him, but extols him for 
humanity and moderation. As an Austrian historian, Baron von 
Helfert is naturally concerned to defend Queen Caroline of Naples, 
the character of whose proceedings involves that of Ruffo’s, and, 
which is more important, that of Nelson's. If he does not fully 
succeed in making out his case, he at all events shows that very 
great allowance should be made for all parties at a period of such 
ee confusion; and that, whatever influence the Queen of 

aples may have exercised on Nelson through Lady Hamilton, his 
detestation of the French and the Revolution was amply sufficient 
to explain his conduct. It is also probable that the most serious 
stain upon his reputation, the execution of Caracciolo, was rather 
an error in form than in substance. With every such allowance, it 


1) Der nische Erbfolgekrieg. Bd. 3. Von Carl von Noorden. 
Denoker & London : Tribner & Co. 

(2) Feldmarschall Ernst Riidiger Graf Sturhemberg, 1683 Wiens ruhm- 
voller Vertheidiger. Eine Lebensskizze von A. Grafen Thiirheim, Wien: 
Braumiiller. Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Fabrizio Ruffo. Revolution und Gegen-Revolution von Neapel, No- 
vember 1798 bis August 1799. Von Frh, von Helfert. Wien: Braumiiller. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


is still much to be lamented that such a part should have fallen ta 
the lot of the most illustrious of British seamen. Baron von 
Helfert’s book is very able, but rather marred by its obvious party 
colouring, and the flow of the narrative is retarded by the intri- 
cacy and obscurity of many of the diplomatic passages investigated, 
An appendix contains the secret correspondence of the King and 
Queen of Naples, frequently written with invisible ink. 

The correspondence of Admiral Tegetthoff (4) is an interesting 
contribution to the biozraphy of the seaman whose exploits have 
| given Austria a place in maritime history. It consists of two sets 
| of private and two of official letters. The former are written from 
the Levant just before the outbreak of the Crimean war, and from 
the Red Sea during a voyage in 1857. The first division contains 
little of interest; the latter depicts simply but graphically the 
scenery, climate, and population of one of the parts of the world least 
favoured in any of these respects, The next set is composed of 
reports on Greek affairs addressed in the form of letters to the 
Archduke Maximilian at the time when the Duke of Edinburgh 
was brought forward as a candidate for the throne of Greece, 
Tegetthoff makes no doubt that the Prince might have been elected 


without any difficulty, on the simple ground that the Greeks ex- 
pected him to bring money into the country. Whether he would 
have maintained his position after the money had been spent is 
another matter; the Admiral’s accounts of the intrigue and cor- 
| ruption prevailing at Athens are not encouraging. The last divi- 
| sion comprises Tegetthott’s reports to his Government on the 
| delicate and painful mission with which he was entrusted of 
persuading the Mexican Government to deliver up the remains 
of the Emperor Maximilian and bringing them home to Europe, 
After much delay and obstruction, Tegetthoff was ultimately 
successful. He was brought into frequent intercourse with Juarez 
and his Minister, Lerdo de Tejada, and it would be exceedingly 
interesting to know what opinion he formed of them, but the 
strictly diplomatic character of his letters excludes personal details, 
The collection is prefaced by an interesting memoir, rendering 
justice to Tegetthotf, not merely as the hero of Lissa, but as the 
regenerator of the Austrian navy. His administrative abilities 
| were very great, and his biographer claims for him a high rank as 
| @ practical statesman, which the good sense of his remarks on 
| public affairs appears to justify. 
| Joseph von Sonnenfels (5) has a place in the history of Austria 
| from the part he took in the useful though partial social reforms 
effected under Joseph II. As professor of political economy he did 
/much to diffuse enlightened ideas respecting commerce and in- 
dustry, and he is credited with a considerable share in the abolition 
of torture, although the researches of his biographer seem to show 
that this was not so great as generally supposed. To the functions 
of a liberal and enlightened State professor he rather oddly united 
those of a literary and dramatic censor, and in the latter capacity 
made more free with Lessing's pieces than the author approved. 
He was himself a dramatic author of considerable talent, and on 
the whole, notwithstanding his overweening vanity, a sensible, 
practical, and meritorious man. 

The recent ostentatious patronage of Turkey by Germany has 
suggested to Herr Loehnis (6), author of one of the best modern 
books on Cyprus, the idea that the time is ripe for the colonization 
of Anatolia, and the extension of German influence in the Levant 
generally. In furtherance of this project he has brought together 
four reports—one on the principal Levantine harbours, by Herr 
Bérnches, an Austrian engineer; two by Turkish Ministers on 
railways and other public works in Anatolia; and a memoir by 
Herr W. Pressel on the regeneration of Asia Minor by a coloniza- 
tion company. There are also some coloured plans of the pro- 
jected harbour improvements, and a map of the proposed railways 
in Anatolia, which would bring Aleppo, Bagdad, Sivas, Erzeroum, 
and Diarbekir into communication with Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople. The general resulting impression seems to be that Asia 
Minor offers unequalled facilities for spending money, but very 
few for getting money back unless the undertaking is carried out, 
as Herr Loehnis proposes, under the control of a powerful Govern- 
ment—that is, after the country has been virtually acquired by 
some European Power. It is not impossible that political motives 
may some day lead some successor of Prince Bismarck to lend 
himself to a project which would hardly tempt him by the hope of 
a dividend, 

“ Berlin Life,” by Max Ring (7), is a slight volume, but con- 
tains some agreeable sketches of the manners and customs of the 
Berliners, as well as of the city’s existing and historical clubs and 
salons, and of such characteristic institutions of great capitals ag 
| the Morgue and the Bourse. Some tales at the end seem added 
| for the sake of filling up the volume, but are in themselves very 
| readable. One of the most useful and not least attractive parts of the 
_ book is a chapter on the Berlin dialect ; there is also an interesting 
history of the Kladderadatsch, the Berlin Punch, 

Dr. Hernan’s essay on the ancient and modern condition of the 
Jewish religion (8) is a bundle, not only of commonplaces, but of 


(4) Aus Wilhelm von Tegettho ffs Nachlass. Herausgegeben von Adolf 
“Beer. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Josef von-Sonnenfels., Biographische Studie. Von Wilibald Miler. 
Wien: Braumiiller. London: ‘Nutt. 

(6) Beitriige zur Kenniniss der Levante. Zusammengestellt von He 
Loehnis. Leipzig: O/ Wigand., London: Nutt. 

(7) Berliner Leben. Kulturstudien und Sittenbilder, Von Max Ring. 
Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Die retigiise Weltstellung des jiidischen Volkes. Von Dr. C. Fe 
Hernan. Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: Nutt, 
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exploded commonplaces, until near the end he discusses the ques- 
tion of the policy and duty of the Christian Church as respects the 
existing persecution of the Jews on the Continent. The conclu- 
sion at which he arrives is, we should hope, peculiar to himself. 
The Christian Church is to observe a strict neutrality. It would 
be unbecoming in the thieves to cloak any oppressions and outrages 
they may commit under cover of a zeal for Christianity; but, so 
long as they abstain from doing so, the Church will be found with 
the priest and the Levite on the other side of the road, and the 
Jew must look for redress to any Freethinkers who may happen to 
be also good Samaritans, 

Herr Bahnsen’s alliteratively entitled book (9) is perhaps not a 
very valuable contribution to metaphysics, but possesses the human 
interest in which books of metaphysics are commonly deficient. It 
is much such a discussion of the problems of human life and 
character as we are accustomed to encounter in novels of the 
psychological and self-anatomizing class, and might almost be 
defined as the substance of several such works of fiction detached 
from its ideal and concrete framework, and presented as a mere 
abstraction. It is hence more readable and suggestive than similar 
dissertations usually are. Herr Bahnsen’s philosophical views 
betray the influence of Schopenhauer. 

“ Stars and Men,” by Rudolf Falb (10), is a volume of popular 
astronomy nearly corresponding to Mr. Proctor’s publications in 
England. It contains all that the general reader will require to 
know on such subjects of general interest as spectrum analysis, the 
transits of Venus, the association of comets with trains of meteors ; 
but is more particularly designed to exbibit astronomy in its re- 
lation to human life in connexion with calendars, chronologies, 
religions, institutions, and popular customs and superstitions. The 
author's historical knowledge is not on a par with his astronomy; 
he frequently copies at secondhand, and makes absurd mistakes, as 
when, misunderstanding an anecdote related by Leo X.’s bio- 
graphers, he makes him Pope in 1460, fifteen years before he was 
born. 

A little book on Darwin (11), by Dr. Otto Zacharias, contains a 
fair abridged biography, with a sketch of the Darwinian theory, 
but is principally interesting for two sketches of Darwin as he 
appeared in his latter days by German travellers, which have 
probably not yet been published in this country. There are also 
some short extracts from letters of Darwin to the writer, by one 
of which it appears that he began to register observations on the 
question of the origin of species in July 1837. 

Dr. KE. Brentano (12) persists in his incredulity respecting the 
Homeric character of Dr. Scaliemann’s discoveries, and examines 
the numerous testimonies of ancient authors to the identity of the 
site of New Troy with that of the Homeric Ilion, with the object 
of proving that they amount to very little. Like many other 
writers on the subject, he seems rather to confuse the proposition 
that ancient tradition or poetic imagination placed ‘lroy at 
Hissarlik with the widely different one that the objects discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann actually belonged to Priam’s household. The 
most interesting paragraph in his essay is a reference to a recently 
discovered letter of the Kmperor Julian, describing a visit which, 
while still obliged to conceal his devotion to the old religion, he 

aid to what he at least believed to be the site of the Homeric 
Troy in company with the philosopher Pegasius. What a subject 
for Landor! 

Charlotte von Kalb (13) is an intere-ting person on account of 
her connexion with Schiller. In herself she seems continually 
on the point of being interesting, but never quite becoming so. 
Like Carlyle’s “mud _ volcanoes,” she is eruptive and obscure. It 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain any consistent idea of the writer 
of these confused and ejaculatory letters to Jean Paul and his 
wife, while at the same time there is something in them which 
bespeaks a fine spirit hopelessly warped or paralysed. The notices 
of distinguished contemporaries such as Fichte are sometimes 
interesting. The correspondence extended over a quarter of a 
century, only ceasing in 1821, when Charlotte, whose sight had 
long been failing, became totally blind. 

Wieland’s Hermann (14), now for the first time published, is an 
epic written by him when a very young man under the influence 
ot Klopstock, and sent to Bodmer, the Swiss translator of Milton, 
who found much to admire init. Wieland, however, soon dis- 
covered the imperfections of his work, and though he spent much 
time in polishing it, could never bring himself to publish. It is 
now printed from the uncorrected copy sent to Bodmer; too 
much, therefore, must not be said about the poet’s frequent lapses 
into bathos, and the amazing negligence of his versitication. 
Notwithstanding these faults, it is in the main a spirited per- 
formance, and an interesting record of the revival of the national 
spirit in Germany towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 


(9) Der Widerspruch im Wissen und Wesen der Welt. Prinzip und 
Einzelbewithrung der Realdialektik. Von Dr. Julius Bahnsen. Leipzig: 
Grieben. London: Nutt. 

(10) Sterne und Menschen. Von Rudolf Falb. Wien: Hartleben. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Charles R. Darwin und die culturhistorische Bedeutung seiner 
Theorie vom Ursprung der Arten. Von Dr. Otto Zacharias. Berlin : 
Staude. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Troia und Neu-Ilion. Von Dr. E. Brentano. Heilbronn: 
Henninger. London: Nutt. 

(13) Briefe von Charlotte von Kalb an Jean Paul und dessen Gattin. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Nerrlich. Berlin: Weidmann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
wi? Hermann. Von C. M. Wieland. Heilbronn: Henninger. London: 


Scheffer-Boichorst’s essays on points connected with the exile of 
Dante (15) form a volume of very considerable interest, and prove 
that, after all that has been done to elucidate the biography of 
the poet, sufficient topics of discussion remain, Two of the most 
interesting topics debated are the genuineness of Dante's letter to 
Guido da Polenta, signor of Ravenna, and of that of the monk 
Hilarius to Uguccione della Faggiuola, accompanying a copy of 
the Inferno, oth are pronounced spurious by nearly all German 
and by many Italian critics, but are energetically defended by Herr 
Schetler-Boichorst. Another question of considerable interest is the 
date of the treatise De Monarchia, which Witte and others regard 
as an early work, but which Schetfer-Boichorst holds to have been 
written in exile, immediately after the fifth canto of the Paradise. 
Other points relate. more immediately to Dante’s personal character, 
such as the Goethe-like love of science which led him to investigate 
and publicly discuss the question of the ocean level, and the 
affection in which he seems, for a time at least, to have found con- 
solation for his banishment from Florence. The evidence for this 
episode in his life rests partly on Cecco d'Ascoli’s correspondence 
with him, partly on the hints of his son Pietro and of Boccaccio, 
and we agree with Herr Schetler-Boichorst in considering it 
sufficient. 

The most important contribution to the Rundschau (16) is the 
new instalment of Professor Haeckel’s account of his trip to 
Ceylon, which is much more vivid and interesting than any of the 
preceding ones. The Professor paints with the utmost spirit his 
zoological laboratory at Belligemma, and the obstacles presented 
by the climate to the collection of marine specimens, surmounted, as 
far as regards the naturalist’s own health, by drenching his head 
with sea-water, but as regards the preservation o specimens almost 
insurmountable. The success attained notwithstanding was largely 
due to his incomparable Singhalese boy, Gamameda, who is 
charmingly described, as are also the splendid tropical scenery, 
Singhalese country life in general, and the Professor’s cuisine, in- 
cluding his gastronomic experiments on lizards and bats. Another 
excellent contribution is the essay on the last Latin poet with any 
pretensions to classical rank, Venautius Fortunatus. Kielland’s 
novel, “ Schiffer Worre,” is concluded, and there is an eulogistic 
notice of the performance of Parsifal at Bayreuth. We hope that 
all Herr Gerhard Rohlfs’s countrymen are as well satistied of the 
right of England to a preponderating voice in the settlement of 
the Egyptian question as he appears to be. 

Auf der Hohe (17), a8 usual, is chiefly distinguished by the 
number of its articles bearing direct or indirect reterence to 
Slavonic and Austro-Hungarian subjects. Among these may 
be particularly mentioned Arthur Kleinschmidt’s rather partial 
biography of Princess Daschkotf, whose claim to have been the 
leading spirit of the revolution which deposed Peter LII. he seems 
inclined to admit with but slight investigation, and Professor 
Schwicker's review of Deak’s political course prior to the insurrec- 
tion of 1848. The editor's own novel affords a most lively picture 
of Polish society in a great number of phases, from the voluptuous 
caprices of high-born ladies to the peasants’ crouching terror at the 
approach of cholera. Ferdinand von Saar’s “ Excellenz herr” is a 
good novelette. The most interesting of the miscellaneous con- 
tributions is one by Signor de Gubernatis on Italian folk-lore, 
with sketches of the ancient gossips and professional narrators from 
whose mouths popular fiction may yet be gathered, and a proposal 
for its systematic collection and publication. 

The most recent numbers of the “ Russian Review ” (18) contain 
the continuation of Niatthaer’s statistical work on the industry of 
Russia in 1879, and a comprehensive account of Ferghana based 
on the researches of Middendortf. 


(15) Aus Dante's Verbannung. Literarhistorische Studien von Paul 
Schetfer-Boichorst. Strassburg: Triibner. London: Nutt. 

(16) Deutsche Rundsch Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
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(17) Auf der Hiéhe. Internationale Revue. Herausgegeben von 
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in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarorpay Revrew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.,to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be uddressed. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,403, SEPTEMBER 16, 1882: 


Tel-el-Kebir. The Future of Fgypt. 
The American Elections. Lord Spencer's Tour. 


Sir George Grey. M. Duclere’s Policy. ‘Ihe Coventry Riots. 
The French in Madagascar. Mr. Potter on Foreign Labourers. 
The Policy of the Hare. 

Some Dangers of Education. 


A New Age of Faith. Country Quarters. 
The Law as to killing Burvlars. The Catholic Conservative Association, 
Sir Thomas Brassey on Naval Policy. The Birmingham Musica! Festival—II. 
The Prospects of Trade. The St. Leger. 


The Burman. Mallock’s Social Equality. 
Chronicies of the Reigns of Edward 1. and Edward IT. 
A Strange Journey. Keane's Asia. Romanes on Animal Intelligence. 
Durel’s Latin Prayer Book of Charles II. Two Mincr Novels, 
German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,402, SEPTEMBER 9, 1882: 


The Egyptian Expedition—England and Europe—Ireland--Renewal of the War in 
South America—The House of Lords—Loudon School Board Elections—The 
Opium Question—Lord Derby at Preston—The Temperance Jubilee. 

The Copts—A Week with Mr. Dawson—The French Concordat and Disestablish- 
ment—The Welcome of an Inn--Carcassonne—Indian Railways—An American 
in England Foriy Years Ago—The Money Market— Yachting. 

Leslie Stephen's Ethics—Albert Diirer—The English Citizen—Proper Pride—Tiele’s 
History of the Egyptian Religion—Selections from Landor—Six Months in 
Persia—Maskell’s Monumenta Kitualia—Don John—Life of Lacordaire—Minor 
Notices. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Doe's GREAT WORKS, ‘*CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRA’ PORIU M,’’*CURIST EN’ CERINGJERUSAL EM,"'and ** MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOL,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wite,"’ “Christian Martyrs,’'&c. 
GALLERY 35 Now Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix. Is. 


QGociaL SCIENCE CONGRESS, NOTTINGHAM, 
September 20 to 27. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 
President-GEORGE WOODYATT HASTINGS, Esq., M.P. 
Presidents of 
HENRY FOX BRISTOWE, pre 
WILLIAM WOODAL 
Sir KU AL B. 
+ Professor BONAMY PRIC te hi. D. Edin, 
GEORGE AITCHISON, Esa., A.R.A. 
Information as to the reading ‘of papers and other particulars may be had at the Offices, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., and | y College, 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITII, Secretary. 


*,* Now ready, cloth, with Portraits, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 8§d. “A MANUAL FOR THE 
CONGRESS. with ‘a Narrative of Results.” By J. L. Publisied at the 
Olfice of the Association. 

1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1682-3. 


Preliminary, Ii diate, and Final E i for the Degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. will 
peld in wens College, in October next, on the 4th. 
he Preliminary Examination is open to all Fa who have matriculated, the other 
pA. only to those who have studied in a College of the Univeralty. 
rsons desiring to Matriculate can do so by attending at the strar's Office in the Owens 
Sones: Manchester, between the hours of 11 A.M. ana 1 P. Ny on on day from October 2 to 
October 7, inclusive, or on any subsequent Puesday in in 
Copies of Statutes and K of the y will be forwarded on application. 
A. BENTLEY, Registrar. 


COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1882—83. 
I.—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
Il.—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

The SESSION will open in these Deperteente on, Tuesday, October _3. Students will 
be admitted on and after Wednesday, 8 27. for must not be 
under Fourteen years of age, and those under Sixteen sit be requ! aired to pass an Entrance 
Examination in English, Arit and E atin, to be held on September 29, 

III._DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
open _on Monday, October 2. Students are required before entering 
pee pant the Preliminary E P by the General Medical 
IV.-EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will open on Monday, October 9. New Stud will be admitted on 
Wednesday, ‘Thursday, and Friday preceding, be otween 6.30 and 9 P.M. 

SEVERAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for Competition at the beginning 

of the Sess’ ion, in Classics, Greek Testament, je emacs. English, and History ; andalsoa 
DAUNTESE Y MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £ 

Pros ses of the several Departments be cbtnined at Mr. Coryisn’s, Piccadilly, 
and sf cmen’ Booksellers in Manchester, and “they will be forwarded from the College on 


— J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


OWENS 


St. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on powder. Cier 2, with an INTRODUC. 
TORY ADDRESS by Dr. HERBERT WATNEY,. 

The William Brown £100 and £10 Exhib.tions are Mask aa “all Perpetual Students. 

The Two Brackenoury Prizes of £30 each. S.r Charies Clarke's Prize, the Thompson Medal, 
the ‘I’ ~ —~~eh 8, Brodie, Acland, Pojlock, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are open to 
ali Students. 

‘Che appointments of House- Physician and House-Surgeon, of which there are Four, tenable 
each for one year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is made by the Governors of the 
Hospital for Board or Besidence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships. and all the minor appointments. are given without extra fecs. 

A Prospectus of the Scho9i, and further informat.on, may be obtained by - personal applica. 
tion between One and ‘Three P.M., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the I I Tospital. 


(PHE LON DON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile Enc —The SESSION 1882-83 will commence on Monday, October 2, 1882, Four 
ENTRANCE. SCiIOL ARSHIPS, vaiue £60, £40, £30, and £20, will he offered fur com tition 
at the end of September to new Students. Fees for Lec tures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas 
in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The Resident Appoinunents consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
ive House-Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurship ; ‘Two Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils 
also reside in the Hospital. Special entries may be made for Med.cal and Surgical seer ts 
The — Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of 


Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


He MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
SESSION 1882-83. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
The SESSION will commence on ‘Tuesday, October 3, 1882. 
Students under Sixteen years of age are required to pass a prelim‘nary examination. 
All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same terins, 
The Calendar, containing full information as to the Classes, Fees, &c., is published by 
Brorukus, New Street, Birmingnam, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. 
GEv. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical insiruction of the Students, aneeinte the 
College, with whic h it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of abouc 500 
President—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Committee of Management. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of DUCLE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Karl BATUURST 
‘The Right Hon. Sir M ICHAEL tte KS-BE acm Bart., M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. R. GE KI 
GEORGE T.J. Ss 
L. 


r Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, Lint « of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 
nig to the PRINCIPAL 
XT SESSION begins ( October 3. 


7 

FORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
founded by the Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D.—The Warden is assisted by seven Resident 
Masters, two being specially tor — eneney ves. Clussical and Modern Sides. Special 
preparation for the ities, Army, Navy,ali Examinations, and for Mer- 
cantile Life. JUNION CDEPAREMEN iT for YOUNG BOYS, and special advantages for 
those who are gymnasium, tives courts, playing fields, &e. &c. Reterences 
tire Wai to the Parents of all present Pupils. Inclusive ferms, 60 and 70 Guineas.—Apply to 
e V ARDEN, 


pe JBLIC SCHOOLS and LECTURES in LONDON.— 
A CAMBRIDGE M.A., Assistant-Master at University College School, receives 
STUDENTS as Boarders. Evening Tuition.—Address, Esq., St. John's 
House, } F inchley, N. 


10 ® BOYS prepared for Public Schools, by Rev. J. BULLOCK, 

Rector of Tubney, Abingdon; Public ae Oxford First ‘iedinen: 
inca dry, high, and bracing. HOLIDAY PUPILS. Cricket, football, tennis. 
Reterences, Right Hon. Lord ELIBANK and other P: Be. ; Pupils, ‘Terms, 66 Guineas a 
year. 


> 
HALLIF ORD HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
London. ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B. (C.C.C, Oxford), MALC OLM 
HEARD, B.A. (C.C.C. Oxford, late Master at E BOYS tor 
the Public Schools. ‘Terms, £126.— and ply to it St. CLAin 
FEILDEN, Esq.. Halliford, 
_ The NEXT TEK M s ber 22. 


Mz ILITARY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

UPILS wishi ng for considerable individual attention can be received by in, 
Dr. HUGHE S$, Wrang. Cam., who has had many years’ experience and success, and takes a 
very small n number. —Kaling, Ww. 


AVOS.—SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Senior W rangler, 1875), takes a limited number 

of PUPILS to prepare tur entrance at the Universities or other Examinations. Terms, includ- 
ing Board) 4 for the Winter season (six months), £150.—Address, Davos Dorfli, switzerland. 


WICK, FURZE HILL, BRIGHTON. 
Principal_A. 8. CREAK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

BOYS prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. JUNIOR 

Bove prepared for the Public Schools. TERM begins September 19. Prospectus on 

spplication. 


OME EDUCATION, GUERNSEY.—A RETIRED BAR- 
RISTER (an Oxford Man), preparing his two Sons for that University, wishes a few 
COMPANION PUPILS. Greek, Latin, French, German, and all English routine. Italian 
and Spanish, if desired. A Resident Graduate (in High Honours) will be engaged tor the new 
Pupils. Garden, Field, Carriage, Cows, Poultry, xc. Safe bathing; admirable climate. 
Inclusive fee, 100 Guineas per annum,— Address, C. BOYLE, Esq., Vrangue House, Guernsey. 


\ ILITARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, &c., and 
EDUCATION in GERMANY.—Colonel H. BRADLEY ROBERTS (Kt. of Legion 
of Fegoee and Medjidie, R.F.P., R.M. Artillery. and for several years employed as Professor 
Examiner by the ‘Admiralty). 5 Dreisam Strasse, Freiburg, Baden. he WINTER 
TERM begins September 18. Modern Languazes, Classics, matics. Two Candidates 
went up for last Woolwich Examination and each was successful, 


RIGHTON.—OUTCHESTER HOUSE, 16 Vernon Terrace. 

Established Ten years. Preparatory for the Public Schools. BOYS of Seven to Four- 

teen. Only Sixteen received. MICHAELMAS TERM begins September 21. References to 

the Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, Vicar of Brighton, and the Rev. Prebendary Vaughan, Christ 
Church, Bri; ghton. —For Prospectus, w ith terms, apply to the PRINCIF 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENT 
Established 12 years. TRINITY TERM begins Septemb 
to Miss 99 Linden Gardens, Kensing gton Gardens, W. 


| ,ADY going South wishes to take TWO YOUNG LADIES, 
whom a WINTER in ITALY or elsewhere is desired, either for Health or Educa- 
tion. Clerical and } Medical references,— Address, Z.,14 Throgmorton Street, London. 


A VACANCY having occurred in the PROFESSORSHIP of 

GREEK and LATIN in the MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, the 
Council are prepared to receive applications (accompanied by Testimonials) for the appoint- 
ment. The stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the class fees. Applications must. 
be sent in to the Secretary (G. 11. MORLEY) not later than October 31, Iss2. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained fro from the SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFE SSOR- 


SHIP of SANSKRIT is VACANT. ” applications for the appointment will be reccived 
on or before October 10. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. _ 


ANTED, a GRADUATE as PRINCIPAL of the DOVE- 

TON PROTESTANT COLLEGE, MADRAS. Salary, Rs. 500 per mensem, with a 

house or equivalent rent. The engagement to be for five years. ‘There is a Boarding 

establishment connected with the College. £30 will be — ior passage money.—Applica- 

=, vie copies of Testimonials, to be made to the Rev. ARTON, Trinity Vicarage, 
‘ambridge. 


RITINGS COPIED at 2d. per Hundred Words. Special 


Estimates for large quantities of Copying. KERR & LANHAM, 3 Chichester Rents 
by 84 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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